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‘DUE PROCESS OF LAW’ 


HE ghost of the Meighen government is walking 
with a vengeance. After Section 98, the arbit- 
rary powers of the Immigration Act have been 

invoked to suppress those misguided persons who are 
blind to the high perfection of an extreme Tory phil- 
osophy. When the story of the collapse of democracy 
in North America comes to be written, this Act will 
take its place as a notable illustration of the process 
of decay. The procedure under it resembles nothing 
so much as the lettres de cachet under the Old Regime 
in France — those iniquitous documents so opprobrious 
to our British sense of justice. The determined pur- 
pose of the Statute is to place full power in the hands 
of the Administration, and to remove the whole process 
from the sphere of the courts of justice. That object 
seems to have been fully achieved. A man may be 
taken into custody by Ministerial order, for causes 
which seem vaguely good and sufficient; he may be 
removed secretly from his home, out of reach of wit- 
nesses or documents; he may be detained indefinitely 
without trial; his case is decided in camera by an in- 
vestigator appointed by the administrator, whose pro- 
cedure is unhampered by the ordinary rules of law; 
and his decision is subject to no review, unless the 
Minister himself is willing to consider an appeal. The 
scope thus given for cruelty and injustice has been 
amply demonstrated ; and there appears to be no way 
in which a court of law can effectively interfere. Un- 
der this law the security — even the lives — of thou- 
sands of our citizens stand in jeopardy today. 


PREPARING FOR FAILURE 


HE Imperial Conference at Ottawa is to be held 
next month, and preparations for its failure go 
merrily on. The latest significant straw was the 

answer by Canada to a tentative overture from Brit- 
ain. Faced by the suggestion that a preliminary list 
of proposals, presented by the British government, 
should be considered and commented on by Canada, 
the administration at Ottawa immediately wrapped it- 
self in empty mystery and announced that it preferred 
to conceal its plans until the actual meeting of the 
Conference. One grows more and more sceptical 
about the existence of any plans whatever, apart from 
a determination by the C.M.A. to resist any conces- 
sions on the tariff that might make possible some hope 
of agreement. It is significant that alarm is growing 
even in some sections of the Conservative press, and 
the Bennett government is being urged to have some 


scheme to meet the extremely detailed preparations 
with which the British delegation is certain to be 
backed. Indeed, it would be well for the government 
to consider the risks of failure, and the consequences 
which failure would involve. If we fail to reach an 
Imperial agreement, what are the alternatives? We 
can seek agreements with foreign nations — but after 
such a failure, and with such a government, that is 
hardly to be expected. We can try to build up a pol- 
icy of self-sufficiency — but only by reducing our 
national standard to that of bare subsistence, and 
evolving a new system of exchange which will allow 
the whole community to take full advantage of our 
limited resources. Or we can blunder on in our pres- 
ent path until national bankruptcy, already threaten- 
ing, becomes a stark reality. Is there any real doubt 
as to which course the government will choose? 


OUR PURE SENATORS 


OTHING could lower the average Canadian’s 

opinion of the Senate, and the proceedings in 

the Beauharnois investigation are not likely to 
heighten it. Mr. Meighen, as usual, overplayed his 
cards. But the Tory board of strategy has learnt 
at least one lesson from its experience in 1926, and 
this time it spared the French-Canadian member of 
the accused. For there are votes to be won in Quebec 
at the next election. The indignation of the old gen- 
tlemen on the Conservative side at the acceptance of 
campaign contributions by two of their Liberal con- 
freres might have been convincing but for the presence 
in the Senate of the Conservative campaign manager. 
Until they learn how much the textile interests paid 
into Senator MacRae’s fund the general public will 
remain unimpressed by the enormity of the Beauhar- 
nois contribution to the Liberals. As for Senator 
Macdougald, no one outside the valley of humiliation 
will waste tears over his fate. But his peculiar method 
of combining business and politics must have awak- 
ened a little envious admiration among some of the 
members of a body so noted for its collection of com- 
pany directorships. The fact is that the Senate is 
the preserve of big business in our modern constitu- 
tion. Its company directors are relied upon to see that 
no legislation goes through which might be displeasing 
to St. James St. and King St. Their indignation at 
the particular way in which Senator Macdougald ex- 
ploited his opportunities is so transparently hypocrit- 
ical that one wonders what they think is to be gained 
by it. The extreme care of the Conservative party 
managers in preventing a thorough investigation of 
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the whole Beauharnois mess only confirms the ordi- 
nary citizen in his belief that there is still a great 
deal to be investigated. 


L. S. R. 


HE Emperor in Ottawa has heard about the 
League for Social Reconstruction. Some months 
after it had begun its activities in Toronto and 

Montreal, and some weeks after its manifesto had 
been published in the April number of THE CANADIAN 
ForuM, one of his sleuths in Calgary unearthed a copy 
of the manifesto and sent it post-haste to Ottawa where 
the Emperor himself sprang it upon a somewhat 
puzzled House on April 26. Characteristically he 
showed himself completely ignorant of facts which 
were easily ascertainable by any citizen ; and still more 
characteristically he refused to admit his mistake when 
it was pointed out to him by Mr. Woodsworth. In 
place of the facts he preferred a cock-and-bull story 
— which must have originated in his own inner cons- 
ciousness or in the dossiers of the R.C.M.P. — of 
how the League was due to the sinister machinations 
of Mr. Vincent Massey. Mr. Massey had no more 
to do with the founding of the League than had Mr. 
Bennett himself, and is not yet a member of it. When 
the Prime Minister makes an ass of himself some of 
his followers will always try to imitate him. Of the 
comment aroused by the incident of April 26 the most 
delightful is that contained in an editorial of the 
Financial Post of Toronto. It of course denounces 
the manifesto as pure communism, and then proceeds 
to declare that the planks in the League’s platform 
are mere catchy slogans designed to appeal to ‘those 
occasional unfortunates who have not been able to 


find their place yet in the economic pattern’. We defy 
anyone to produce a more perfect euphemism than this 
to describe our present unemployment crisis. 


CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNISTS 


HE parallel between the position of the Com- 
munist in Canada and of the early Christian in 
the Roman Empire becomes more striking every 

day. On the side of the Communist there is the same 
religious zeal in preaching a new gospel, the secret 
meetings, the acceptance of martyrdom, the hope of 
the millenium; on the side of the authorities, stupid 
and cruel repression together with a failure to remedy 
the social evils that cause the new creed to spread. 
Just as the Romans were outraged at the refusal of 
the Christians to worship the Emperor, so Canadians 
were horrified at the declaration of the Communists 
in the Toronto trial that they would not fight for 
Canada against Russia. Some time ago a Toronto 
magistrate promised to free a Communist accused of 
sedition (he had called out at a meeting “Three cheers 
for the Indian Revolution’) provided he would prom- 
ise not to preach Communism; the man refused and 
went to jail — like Peter and John who, in spite of 
being imprisoned and beaten, stoutly refused to heed 
Gamaliel’s warning not to teach and preach. The lat- 
est instance of the parallel comes, inadvertently per- 
haps, from the pen of the Honourable W. H. Price, 
Attorney-General for Ontario. In the introduction to 
a recently published pamphlet on the Communist trial, 
in which are reprinted, with italics, the more terrify- 
ing portions of the evidence, he makes this state- 
ment :— 


This country has for its foundation a Christian 
civilization. We have a constitution which spells 
liberty and peace. Communism brings not peace 
but a sword, and for that reason is unwelcome in 
our midst. 


Since Canada is a Christian country, we must as- 
sume that Canadian public men — such as Attorneys- 
General — know their Bible, and are aware that Christ 
said, ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword’. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that Christ’s form 
of Christianity would be as unwelcome as Communism 
in Ontario. 


EUROPE BREATHES AGAIN 


HE evening of Sunday, May 8th, brought a be- 

devilled world the best piece of news it has re- 

ceived for several years. When the French 
electors toppled the cynical Monsieur Tardieu with 
his armament trust supporters from the saddle, there 
was something of that same feeling of relief from un- 
bearable tension which greeted the fall of the Poin- 
caré-Millerand régime in the spring of 1924. The vote 
on this occasion is not so overwhelming but it has 
done the trick, and for the moment that is all that 
matters. France controls Europe today not, perhaps, 
in the absolute Napoleonic sense, but in her ability to 
thwart every measure of economic or political adjust- 
ment. France can, and under Tardieu and Laval she 
has, during the last four years, aggravated the bal- 
kanization of Central Europe, supported the rough- 
shod imperialism of Japan, encouraged the conspiracy 
against the Soviet Union, made her quarrel with Italy 
into a running sore, and brought Germany and with 
her the rest of the world on the verge of bankruptcy 
with her impossible demands. She has made a tool 
of the League of Nations and barred the road to dis- 
armament. This policy is not the policy of the French 
people and they have repudiated it. The future cannot 
but be brighter. The chief danger lies in expecting 
too much of the Radical-Socialists and their allies to 
the Left. The French radical is a curious animal with 
a very strong nationalistic streak, and even Edouard 
Herriot has been heard quite recently prating of ‘the 
imperishable rights to security’ and ‘the sanctity of 
the Treaty of Versailles’. But at least he and his 
colleagues do not stick their tongues in their cheeks 
every time they talk of peace and international coop- 
eration. They will keep their eye on France’s main 
chance, but they will work with Europe and not 
against her. 


WAR IN THE EAST 


VER since Japan set up her comic marionette 

government in Manchuria there has been increas- 

ing danger of a clash between her troops and 
those of the Red Army, which might easily lead to 2 
general conflagration. If Russia were at all anxious 
to fight, she could have seized upon any one of a 
dozen excuses, but so far, she has met the most ex- 
treme provocation with great tact and conciliation. 
Japanese military aeroplanes have flown over Siberian 
territory, Russian officials on the Russo-Chinese rail- 
way have been arrested and put through the third 
degree, Russian consulates in Manchuria have been 
raided, but in spite of all these threatening manoeuvres 
on the part of the Japanese militarists Russia has 
maintained a moderate and peaceful policy. Accord- 
ing to recent press dispatches, the Japanese invading 
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army at Shanghai has been withdrawn (in order to 
avoid the odium of the world’s disapproval!) and 
shipped to Manchuria. In effect, the burglar, caught 
by the police in the act of stealing the silver-ware 
in the dining-room, makes his apologies to the force, 
and then, under the eyes of the law, proceeds to loot 
the jewelry from the upstairs bedrooms. One of the 
important results of the recent French elections, with 
the return of a majority of the Left, is the effect that 
it may have upon the imperialistic adventures of the 
Japanese in the Far East. If the French Radical 
Socialists insist upon allowing the treaty with Poland 
to lapse, Japan may think twice before taking on Rus- 
sia single-handed. All the enemies of the Soviet 
Union, who are in favour of armed intervention in 
Russia, have counted upon the support of Poland and 
some of the other border states, in case Japan should 
make war upon the U.S.S.R. And this, in turn, de- 
pended upon France giving her ‘moral’ support to 
Polish interference. The French socialists are a long 
way from being allies of the Communists, but the 
may possibly hesitate in assisting any armed attac 
on Russia. 


MASSES 


N the early months of last winter, the Bennett Gov- 
ernment, on one of its jingoist rampages, drew up 
an elaborate series of tarriff schedules directed 
against periodicals and magazines published in the 
United States. Many were practically barred from 


the Canadian market by prohibitive charges, while a 
small class, comprising publications of a radical stripe, 


were forbidden the mails altogether. Among the lat- 
ter was that vigorous, truculent, vital a ag of left- 
wing cultural expression, New Masses. For once the 
claims of protectionist prophets have been substan- 
tiated and their restrictive efforts have fathered a new 
‘native industry’, though it is probably one of which 
they disapprove. Last month the Canadian Masses 
made its first bow to its proletarian public, and No. 
2 (the May number) has just appeared on the news- 
stands. The kernel from which this sturdy young 
plant has sprouted is the Progressive Arts Club, famil- 
larly known as the Pac, a left-wing cultural group 
founded in Toronto about a year ago and now possess- 
ing branches in many other Canadian centres. In a 
reasonably restrained initial manifesto the editors ask: 
‘Are there any honest intellectuals, who will study the 
life of the workers, who will make the aims of the 
workers their aims, who will consciously lend their 
art to the cause of the working-class? Will they do 
what Gorky is doing, what Gropper is doing, what 
Dos Passos is doing, what Barbusse is doing?’ Echo 
answers ‘Will they? and in the meantime THE CaNa- 
DIAN Forum welcomes another ‘esteemed contempo- 
rary’, observing with interest that some of its con- 
tributors have also written for this journal. If 
Masses does nothing else but interpret ‘the life of 
Canada’s factories, farms — and breadlines’ it will 
have struck a new and sturdy note in the Canadian 
symphony. 


| LO! THE POOR ERUDITE 


HIS consciousness of the comparative anaemia 
of Canadian letters, the absence of a vivifying 
stream of robust realism welling up from below, 

— call it ‘proletarian’ or what you will, — is borne 
out to a certain extent by a paragraph embedded in a 


letter recently received in this office from a Canadian 
subscriber living in England. Her remarks give plenty 
of food for thought. ‘Canada is coming up in the 
world,’ she writes. ‘Believe it or not, there is a stu- 
dent from the University of Berlin (a Balt from Riga) 
now working at the British Museum on a doctoral 
thesis on the Canadian novel. And not only that, but 
on a special aspect of the Canadian novel: Pioneer 
Life as reflected in the Canadian novel. Moreover, 
the task was set by Dibelius himself before he died. 
Are you laughing or blushing? The poor child is do- 
ing her best, but she is thinking of turning her thesis 
into an inquiry as to why pioneer life has mot been 
reflected in the Canadian novel, at least with greater 
literary charm. ‘Readable’ is fast becoming her high- 
est term of praise. I offer the usual excuses, but the 
question raised is a large one.’ 





MAY DAY 


AY DAY is a workers’ holiday. It is not a 
Communist festival, and has no association with 
revolution. It was adopted as a day of celebra- 

tion for the working people of the world at the first 
Paris Congress of the Second Socialist International 
in 1889. The Second International is so bourgeois 
and harmless that it would not even be an ‘unlawful 
association’ under Section 98 of the Canadian Crim- 
inal Code, since it advocates the attainment of social- 
ism by constitutional means. That is why the Com- 
munists created their own Third International in 1919. 
The British Labour Party — Ramsay MacDonald and 
all — is affiliated with the Second International. The 
Communist Party also keeps May Day, but this is 
merely indicative of the fact that both it and the vari- 
ous Socialist parties evolved from a common body 
of radical social thought. In America, owing to the 
innate conservatism of its labour leaders, May Day 
was considered a little too dangerous, so our present 
Labour Day, the first Monday in September, was 
chosen instead as the annual Labour holiday. Both 
Labour Day and May Day represent the same idea, 
although Labour Day has been made so respectable 
that it has almost lost its original character. The 
man or woman who asks to be allowed to parade on 
May Day is simply requesting the right to make evi- 
dent the international character of the working class 
movement. He is showing that Canadian working 
men are the brothers, not the enemies, of German, 
English, Russian, and French working men, and that 
the struggle for decent living standards and for a 
just distribution of the profits of industry is an in- 
ternational struggle. The fact that some of the par- 
aders may be Communists does not make May Day 
Communist, any more than the fact that some parad- 
ers may be Christians makes it a saint’s day. True, 
probably few persons except Communists have the 
courage to parade in Canada on May first, but that 
does not affect the issue. The celebrations are for a 
lawful purpose, and should be permitted. 

How does Canada, the so-called home of British 


‘ democratic traditions, treat May Day parades? With 


violence. The events of last May Day, as reported 
in the press, are a fine example of the rule that vio- 
lence is far more often the result of police action than 
of any prepared plot on the part of unruly citizens. 
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In those few “sang in Canada, such as Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon, where demonstrations were permitted to 
be held under proper supervision, no rioting occurred. 
The paraders were obviously not organized for that 
purpose. Sympathizers marched along the streets, lis- 
tened to speeches, and dispersed quietly. But in those 
places, such as Hamilton and roe ll where the 
police refused the perfectly reasonable request for a 
parade, or deliberately rode into the crowds with bat- 
ons, of course there were riots. There were riots be- 
cause the police began the violence. Any crowd that 
is not totally cowardly will resist dispersal under such 
circumstances, and the authorities must have known 
that there would be trouble if they started using force. 
They are therefore responsible for what happened. 
The consequence of their behaviour is that numbers 
of men and women were arrested, and will be im- 
prisoned or deported. 

It seems increasingly futile to ask plain justice 
and decent treatment for Canadian radicals from those 
who govern this country. But in case there may be 
some in authority who can be argued with, let this be 
said. ‘The working men and women of Canada have 
every right to participate on May Ist in a holiday 
that is reputable in origin and lawful in purpose. The 
labour and working class movement has come to stay, 
and cannot now be destroyed. To meet its every ex- 
pression with violence is simply going to force every 
decent, sincere, and courageous worker to turn Com- 
munist. A parade on May Day is as reasonable for 
workers of all parties as a parade on St. Patrick’s 


Day is for Irishmen or on St. Jean Baptiste Day for 
French-Canadians. The police do not break up these 
parades just because there may be criminals march- 
ing in the procession, They have no more justifica- 
tion for breaking up May Day parades even though 
there may be Communists among the demonstrators. 

When May first comes, why cannot every city 
make provision for a properly supervised demonstra- 
tion? It is done in all the more civilized parts of the 
world, including New York. Why cannot the police 
allow every liberty until rioting starts or sedition is 
actually preached? Why cannot all Canada copy Win- 
nipeg and Saskatoon instead of Hamilton and Sud- 
bury? If the answer be that the governing classes 
of Canada will never permit the workers to demon- 
strate their international solidarity, then we are in for 
a period of class war with a vengeance. There is still 
time, by wise handling, to keep Canadian radicalism 
constitutional, and to maintain its belief in the pos- 
sibility of political action. We used to see even the 
Communists using the recognized machinery of gov- 
ernment and running members for Parliament in the 
days before the party was outlawed. But if we have 
more of the present police violence, arrests, and de- 
portations, the Canadian radical movement will have 
no choice but to abandon its struggle or else to adopt 
the Communist technique. If it should choose the lat- 
ter alternative it will be the fault, not of agitators or 
Moscow gold, but of the repressive policy of Cana- 
dian governments. 

F. R. Scorr 


SAORSTAT EIREANN 


Some Irish notes, taken this Easter in Dublin. 
By DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


HE first impression of Dublin after a voyage 
across the Irish sea is one of relief — relief that 
this is not some transplanted form of English 
provincial town. To the casual eye it appears to have 
had a remarkable escape from the worst atrocities of 
that nineteenth-century architecture which so corrupts 
the English scene, and although it has its slums, they 
are not very new slums, nor do they present them- 
selves at first appearance. More evident are the brick 
facades and classical porticos of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansions which surround the residential squares 
and greens. They provide a perfect background for 
the hunting notices posted in the larger hotels, for here 
people still ride to hounds and dine in town afterwards. 
It is a capital that is as Georgian in style as those who 
know it better claim it to be Georgian in manner. 
There is much about it which is foreign, quite for- 
eign to England and this difference, after all, is not 
particularly architectural. The Bank of England on 
College Green, Trinity College across the square, and 
wide impressive O’Connell ‘Street with its pillar to 
Nelson and its newly rebuilt post-office were all con- 
structed under Anglo-Irish rule and are the legacies 
of British ascendancy. They give it a grand air but 
it is the smaller things, the touches which are atmo- 
sphere, that create the feeling — the Gaelic something 
which is Dublin. 
The soft green of official notices, of street signs, 
of post-boxes, and of shop fronts is comforting after 


the red paint and red tile, which are transforming the 
new England. All official signs are in Gaelic. The 
Dublin streets are also named in English, beneath the 
Gaelic wording, but often on post offices and the like 
no translation or only a summary one is given. The 
life in the street and the people who pass are neither 
North American nor English. Yet they call up re- 
membrances that London never does. The ‘Oi’s’ and 
the ‘Toi’s’ remind one of New York speech, and in 
the slang that comes to one’s ears there is many a 
phrase which seems impossibly familiar until one real- 
izes that it is some common Canadian colloquialism 
now appearing in its unsuspected Irish origin. Here, 
despite tramways and trains, is the leisure and relaxa- 
tion of the centre of an agricultural state. How dif- 
ferent it is from the noisy, industrialized life of the 
capital of Ulster. After a day spent in the bustle 
of Belfast it becomes a pleasure to slip back to un- 
hurried Dublin and to see, between the waiting taxi- 
cabs at the station, an ancient jaunting car and a horse 
and an old man smoking a clay pipe. 

Like the rest of the world, the Irish are talking 
economics today. This is a paradox. They are far 
removed from any Marxian state of society and in- 
tellectually they are more interested in religion and 
various forms of mystical idealogy than in commerce 
and finance. In a word, their economics are quaint. 

‘I believe,’ said Mr. DeValera, in an interview with 
the London News Chronicle, ‘that the best remedy for 
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the present economic condition of the world is for each 
country to become as self sufficing as possible.’ In 
this he is going the British protectionists one better. 
But on the Liverpool side of the Irish sea, they are 
inclined to wear masks and call their fine talk pure 
economics. In Ireland, at least, they acknowledge the 
emotional content and even praise it. Their ideas, 
however, should need no apology. They have re- 
mained fixed since the days of Bishop Berkeley, who 
besides being a philosopher was also an Irish econo- 
mist. He wrote a list of queries on the state of Ire- 
land early in the eighteenth century. A typical one 
may be quoted as follows: ‘Whether one may not be 
allowed to conceive and suppose a society, generation, 
or nation of human creatures, clad in woolen clothes 
and stuffs, eating good bread and beef and poultry, 
and inhabiting decent homes . . . dependent on no for- 
eign imports either for food or raiment?” 


That was in 1735. In March, 1932, The Irish 


Press, the organ of Fianna Fail, writes much the same 
thing under the heading ‘A Grand Opportunity’ :-— 


Ireland....could feed herself and thus be truly inde- 
pendent. The fact that a farming country both exports 
and imports bacon and eggs speaks for itself. It is one 
of the curious situations to which prevalent commercialism 
has reduced us. But it is one which has not gone un- 
challenged by Irish economists.... An English tariff would 
be an excellent argument to enforce the plea that Ireland 
become self-supporting. 


Incidentally it might even do more. Ireland’s fidelity 
to the Faith in the past has been a beacon in a darkened 
world. Ireland has now the chance of showing us a 
Christian people shaping their economic and _ industrial 
policy in accordance with the ideas implicit in that re- 
ligion which they have so long and so heroically defended. 

It is a magnificent opportunity. ....They may take 
the hint offered by such anticipations of English policy 
....and set themselves to establish a Peasant State; strong- 
ly established in the soil and offering to surrounding com- 
munities the spectacle of a people translating into indus- 
trial practice the Faith it professes. 


It is difficult to penetrate the Gaelic mist which for- 
ever hangs over all things political in the Free State. 
Rebellion and civil war and long centuries of strife 
have pardonably obscured the vision of most contem- 
porary Irishmen. It becomes a pleasure then to meet 
and talk. with an intellectual to whom learning and 
long residence abroad and a native wit have combined 
to give a broad, humorous, and keen view upon Irish 
problems. The following is little more than a sum- 
mary of an afternoon’s chat with this man and his 
wife in their place of retreat, a little house in the hilly 
countryside some twenty-five miles from Dublin. 

When the talk eventually came to politics, as it 
always does in Ireland, Cosgrave was first mentioned. 
I was told that he could be regarded as a man of firm 
and earnest opinions who began as a leader in the 
regular nationalist tradition but whom circumstances 
had brought slowly towards the side of moderation and 
cooperation with England. The influence of imperial 
conferences, the exigencies of economic expediency, 
and the pressure of Dublin capitalists and the Free 
State legal fraternity, with their deep bias in English 
law, all had their subtle effect upon him. Thus when 
the Irish Republican Army became troublesome on the 
Ulster border he and his cabinet issued harsh repres- 
sive orders and soon the ever-present Irish desire for 
martyrs had been fulfilled. As my informant added, 
if Cosgrave’s cabinet only would have crucified a man 
on Good Friday, DeValera could have been in power 


for the next twenty years. When the recent election 
came round, Cosgrave found himself out of the stream 
of superstitious Irish nationalism. DeValera had all 
the cards on his side, his organization was good, he 
had American support, and, also, with his annuity re- 
tention cry, he received the support of the farmers. 

Politics generally in Ireland, my host claimed, were 
conditioned by a medieval conception of church and 
state. Policies were anti-intellectual, anti-modern. In 
other words, a backward policy for a backward people. 
Suppression ranged from the censorship of books to 
the crushing of independent thought in the ranks of 
both parties. A Romanist pattern of life and an in- 
sular and Celtic distrust of the outer world had an 
exaggerated place in political platforms and propa- 
ganda. DeValera and his followers were the medieval 
scorners of the flesh. They were as people who kneel 
for hours on rough benches and finger the rosary, and 
would have the rest of the world behave likewise. 
Their propaganda has a Jesuit-like intensity and sol- 
idity. They would make of Ireland an agricultural 
state, isolated, for the good of its soul, from the cor- 
ruption of the rest of the world. ” ie will of the 
people doubtless is behind them in the broad issues, 
such as the abolition of the oath and the annuity re- 
tention ; but they also have a narrow ideology of their 
own in the confines of which they are attempting to 
mould the nation. 

In the words of my host, DeValera is in the full 
tide of Irish nationalism, although his policies are per- 
haps more dictated to the people than sprung from the 
people. His newspaper The Irish Press, and his 
speeches are all strenuous propaganda for his ideas. 
On his left are the Irish Republican Army and the 
irresponsible youth of the land. He must temporize 
to control them. He makes a show of giving in to 
them but they may drive him, despite his logician’s 
skill in delaying action, to extreme measures of eco- 
nomic and political isolation. The Irish, however, 
need to work out their own salvation. Isolation may 
be their cure. They are too backward to help much 
towards European comity. Their nationhood and 
spirit needs first to form itself. The green fields and 
cattle pastures limit their horizons, and a persecution 
complex hinders their growth. Complete freedom, 
even the suffering that might follow the introduction 
of a mad economic isolation, might do them good, 
purge the rationalizing, dreamy, scheming, fearing 
mentality of some of its ills. 

The fame of the Irish literary revival in the early 
years of this century has spread far and wide. Some 
of its writers and teachers have doubtless retained 
their roots in their native soil. Some never had them 
there. Opinions expressed in Dublin lead one to be- 
lieve that most of these men have now lost touch with 
the new Ireland. Yeats, being a genius, is excluded 
from the discussion. But the rest appear to have given 
way to others in the contemporary pattern. 


George Moore once said that the Irish could write 
plays but not novels. This, you are told today, was 
sheer fallacy. With few exceptions, they never were 
able to write consistently good plays, but now it ap- 
pears that the new men are writing, not plays, but 
good novels. This stands out as the fundamental lit- 
erary development today in Ireland and it is an in- 
digenous growth in no way similar, it is claimed, to 
the hot-house London production which has for so 
long been called Irish literature. The recent writers 
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have grown up in the rebellion and civil war, and it 
is of that which they write. It was a time of turmoil 
which destroyed the roots of the old life. The heroes 
on the run lost their chastity in their flight. There 
was romanticism in it at the time but it is not quite 
so romantic now in retrospect. 


Four typical examples of the work which has 
sprouted from this soil are Guests of the Nation by 
Frank O’Connor, The Knife by P. O’Donnell, The 
Informer by Liam O’Flaherty, and Midsummer 
Night’s Madness by Sean O’Faolain. 


There is still an Abbey Theatre in Dublin. But it 
has slipped from its former pinnacle. It now puts 
on a burlesque type of play, in which the idealized 
peasant with his dreams has given place to the city 
clown who visits the countryside in order to show up 
his yokel cousin. Among the fine things which were 
to be found among their earlier productions, perhaps 


the greatest were those pictures by Sean O’Casey of 
the Dublin slums. They had the feverish touch of 
reality upon them. But the work of most of his con- 
temporaries was too often merely a dreamy vision of 
a rural Ireland that never was. They had their great 
moments but the theme could not be repeated forever 
and the ultimate period of re-iteration and enervation 
finally came, and with it the present degeneration of 
the theatre. 

Dublin, however, to do it full justice, still has “The 
Peacock’, a small theatre which attempts to do better 
plays. It is in the same building as “The Abbey’, 
Also it has “The Gate’, a larger theatre, which usually 
does translated pieces, but which during this Easter 
Week was presenting some vivid and heroic remem- 
brances of the 1916 rebellion. Among them was a 
short one-act play The Singer by Padriac Pearse, full 
of a transcending mysticism with a beauty more of 
lyric poetry than of drama. 


A CHALLENGE TO LABOUR 
By W. D. STOVEL 


N a recent issue of THE CANADIAN Forum I set 
forth, under the title, ‘Worm’s Eye View of Al- 
berta’, the politico-economic situation as I saw it. 
In the interim there have been many meetings for 

discussion of wage reductions which employers have 
kindly ‘suggested’ to members of trades unions. Min- 
ers, printers, government employes, and railway work- 
ers — all have apparently taken the punch lying down. 
As a result, I have been able to crystallize somewhat 
the opinions of myself and other observers. 

Those opinions have been incorporated in the fol- 
lowing resolution, and I think a great many trades 
unionists, as well as outsiders, would join me in chal- 
lenging all trades union locals and their federations 
to have this resolution presented to their bodies and 
debated for two weeks or so. 

Here goes :— 


Whereas the parent body of this organization, the 
Dominion Trades Congress, was designed and has been 
continued for the purpose of raising and maintaining 
the standard of living of its members. 

Whereas, when this designing took place, labour 
had no weapons which it does not now possess. 

Whereas, in the past few weeks, said organization, 
its affiliated groups and their leaders have proven them- 
selves either powerless or unwilling to prevent wage 
cuts inflicted on their members. 

And whereas, it is obvious that no organization 
should consider itself greater than the principle on 
which it was founded. 

And whereas, one of three conclusions must be 
reached from the foregoing, namely :— 


1. The position is untenable that fair wages are 
essential to a desirable standard of living among its 
members. 

2. Officials of the Dominion Trades Congress, 
officials and members of the unions which make it 
up, are no longer capable or willing to continue the 
struggle for the very principle on which their organ- 
izations were founded. 


3. Some basic defect in the constitution or the 
form of organization of said D.T.C. and of craft union 
bodies in the A. F. of L. has made it impossible for 
the rank and file to give effect to their views on wages 
and unemployment. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the 
union, local No. ...... , do forthwith take any one of 
three sets of actions, namely :— 


1. Demand a statement from said D.T.C. stating 
whether or not the policy of maintaining wages and 
the standard of living has been abandoned by them 
as a hopeless ideal. 

2. Demand, on account of either impotence or un- 
willingness to prevent continued onslaughts on wages, 
the resignations of said officials of the D.T.C. and the 
immediate summoning of an extraordinary convention 
for the purpose of formulating policies leading to more 
effective methods of preventing wage cuts, all candi- 
dates for election or re-election to be required to 
state their attitudes in regard to this resolution’s pre- 
amble and their plans for giving more effect to the 
principles underlying the organization. 

3. Failing action along either of the foregoing 
lines, hereby secede this local union from affiliation 
with the D.T.C., the A. F. of L., and any federation 
of unions connected with them, as having ceased to 
function efficiently and, in addition, disband and pro- 
ceed at once with the organization of a body of work- 
ers, both employed and unemployed, which it is hoped 
will prove more effective. 


A\ 
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SOCIALISM WITHOUT DOCTRINE 


O really distinctive political philosophy has ever 
flowered on Canadian soil. That minimal quan- 
tity of theory which is required for practical 

purposes by our active politicians has been imported 
from abroad, and is the not-quite-legitimate child of 
British empiricism and American pragmatism. This 
means that the policies of our statesmen have been 
governed by short-run considerations, and that all our 
burnt offerings have been piled upon the altar of the 
Goddess of Expediency. It is true that some of our 
eclectic liberals and radicals have, from time to time, 
made selections from the theoretical store-houses of 
foreign systems, but none of these transplanted cut- 
tings have rooted themselves very firmly in their new 
environment. In the period between Confederation 
and the early years of the present century — while 
our industrial system was getting well under way — 
some of our bolder spirits adopted the theories of 
early nineteenth-century liberalism. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that they adapted so 
much of the theory as seemed to be profitable, and, 
instead of imbibing the pure milk of free individual- 
ism, they achieved a draught of diluted, half-and- 
half laissez-faire. Of this nature was the attempt to 
combine the ideal of free trade with the practical pol- 
icy of a tariff for revenue purposes only. The more 
radical principles espoused by some of our labour lead- 
ers and farmer-politicians have also been, in the main, 
derivative. The guiding beacons of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, which had been lighted in ‘Toa 
were seized with enthusiasm, but they were sufficiently 
dimmed so that they would not blind our sturdy pion- 
eer workers, who wished to keep their eyes on the 
main chance. 
* * * 

Without the guidance of any comprehensive phil- 
osophy, it is not surprising that the policies of all our 
political parties have been almost exclusively oppor- 
tunist in character. It also explains why the boun- 
daries between the different parties are purely im- 
aginary and artificial boundaries. A Canadian Liberal 
does not need to experience any ecstatic conversion 
when he slips over into the Tory fold, and he is not 
required to pocket any of his principles, because he 
did not have any principles to begin with. And, of 
course, this lack of equipment will not in any way 
embarrass him in his new environment. As with pol- 
itical parties, so with the individual politician. No 
course has been charted for him and he is therefore 
able ,with perfect consistency, to follow his selfish, im- 
mediate, individual and class interests. For the mem- 
bers of the two old parties, which have the common 
interest of supporting the status quo, this is a com- 
pletely satisfactory state of affairs. They have no 
wish to make any changes in the system; their one 
desire is to keep things as they are; but as perfect 
equilibrium is impossible they see to it that any re- 
quisite concessions to the great mass of the people 
are put into effect as gradually and grudgingly as pos- 
sible. As the social and economic relationships of so- 
ciety are bound up in a net-work of legal devices, a 
large proportion of our stand-pat Members of Parlia- 
ment are necessarily barristers and solicitors. 

* * * 


For our agricultural and labour politicians — 
whether they carry their banners of protest into the 


legislative halls, or operate in the more circumscribed 
regions of lodge-rooms and trades organizations — the 
path is not so easy. They represent the dissatisfied 
and unreasonable classes of society who are always 
demanding an economic return that is not compatible 
with a perfectly stable system. Pressure from below 
is constantly forcing these leaders into uncomfortable 
positions. However, even in these unfortunate situa- 
tions, the absence of logical formulas is a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble. They become past masters 
in the art of confusing the issue, of blunting the edges 
of criticism, and turning the torrent of revolt into 
impotent eddies. In return for these services the more 

cient and clamorous leaders are rewarded, in due 
course, by the governing class, which provides them 
with comfortable positions to which they are permitted 
to retire. Any historical study of farm and labour 
movements in Canada will reveal a perfect apostolic 
succession of leaders who have graduated out of their 
class into that of the upper levels of the bureaucracy. 

* * * 


As the labels of the political parties are quite mean- 
ingless it is not to be expected that there should be 
any consistency or continuity in their policies. There 
is nothing really paradoxical in the fact that the Lib- 
eral Government of Quebec is the most conservative 
administration in Canada, except for those deluded 
people who believe that Canadian Liberalism bears 
some relation to the English Liberal party of the nine- 
teenth century, nor is it a matter for any astonishment 
that Conservative governments in Ontario have been 
more addicted to ‘socialist’ legislation than the ‘prog- 
ressive’ governments of Manitoba and Alberta. It 
is interesting to observe, however, that the Western 
Provinces, where there has been, for some time, a 
strong inclination towards state control of public util- 
ities, have achieved very little along these lines, where- 
as cautious conservative Ontario has taken the lead 
in experimenting with Government Ownership. 

* * * 


There is at present no sound theoretical basis for 
state socialism in Canada. In the case of an impor- 
tant institution such as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, this was not socialized because anyone believed 
in the principle of state ownership and operation of 
railways, but because it was in the interests of the 
original owners to have their property taken over by 
the government, rather than allow it to fall into the 
hands of a receiver. Most of the smaller experiments 
in government ownership fall into the same category. 
They were acquired by the state or by one of the 
municipalities because they could not be exploited with 
advantage by private capital. The Ontario Hydro- 
Electric System is the one important exception to the 
rule, and perhaps it should be regarded as a historical 
accident. 

Some of our uncritical. idealists have written and 
spoken with great fervour of the tremendous accom- 
plishments in public ownership that have been made 
in this country. One might gather from these effu- 
sions that this Dominion is well on the way to becom- 
ing a socialist Utopia. The stranger to our shores 
may arrive on a government liner, land at a govern- 
ment wharf, and have his baggage carried by a gov- 
ernment official to an observation car on a state-owned 
railway. Arriving at one of our large cities he may 
take a tour of inspection in a publicly-owned street- 
car or sight-seeing bus, change his money at a pro- 
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vincial savings bank, and return to lunch at a state 
hotel, where he may be served with.a chop from a 
lamb which had recently been despatched, in the most 
efficient and social manner, at a municipal abbattoir. 


There are quite a number of our reformers who 
seem to assume that this process will be extended in- 
definitely, and that without any struggle or effort the 
greater yim of production and distribution will be 
socialized, and that we shall pass, pleasantly and pain- 
lessly, from a competitive order into a cooperative 
society. 

Unfortunately there are indications that this easy 
process may be rudely interrupted. There have re- 
cently been signs of a turn in the tide, and it seems 
possible that a process of de-nationalization is under 
way. The sudden and unexpected collapse of the 
Manitoba Savings Bank points to the weakness of the 
foundations upon which our whole system of govern- 
ment ownership rests. Revelations have been made 
of the methods by which the Ontario Hydro has been 
milked by predatory interests, and the new policy of 
purchasing large blocks of power from privately- 
owned power companies, instead of developing its 
own power sites, suggests that in the near future pri- 
vate capitalism may get most of the cream and leave 
the Hydro nothing but a very diluted form of skim 
milk. Violent attacks have been made on the Cana- 
dian National Railways, in the last year or two, both 
in the House of Commons and in certain sections of 
the press, and, whatever may be the recommendations 
of the Commission which is now sitting on this insti- 
tution, it may safely be assumed that no action will 
be taken which will enlarge the scope of our state 
railways. 

* . * 


The late Professor Mavor, in his book Niagara in 
Politics, spoke of government ownership, such as we 
have it in Canada, as ‘socialism without doctrine’. 
Professor Mavor thought that there was something 
particularly dangerous and insidious about this prac- 
tice of socializing industry on the grounds — not of 
principle — but of political expediency. He seemed 
to fear that the state might be surreptitiously bolshe- 
vized, without any of us realizing what it was all 
about. There appeared to be a danger that we might 
wake up some bright morning and find that we had 
inadvertentiy planted the red flag over all our gov- 
ernment buildings, confiscated all our private capital, 
and nationalized all our women. 


This danger seems to have passed. What needs 
to be stressed now is the reverse side of this argu- 
ment, the weakness of government ownership without 
principle, of socialism without doctrine. In Western 
Canada the sentiment in favour of cooperation — of 
collective ownership in place of private — is spread- 
ing, and is finding some organizational form. In the 
East, the majority of people who have experienced 
some form of government ownership regard it favour- 
ably, and would like to see it extended. But there is 
no organized body of public opinion behind it, and 
unless it finds political expression in the near future 
the public may find that the only valuable institu- 
tions that it really owns are the poor-houses and the 
penitentiaries. 

J. F. W. 


HOCHELAGA 


1. 


The steam-shovel spits and coughs. 
The pick-axe 
At best does little more than scratch this hard ground. 
The dead thud 
A little deeper may become a pert sound 
As the bones crumble into dry bone powder. 
Have some sugar in your tea. 
Turn your head around 
And look at me for fuller evocation 
Of so-and-so’s that make a pleasant pastime 
For Tweedledum or maybe Tweedledee. 
‘The same occurred last week. 
They found the body badly mutilated, 
No trace of whom the victim used to be.’ 
Blood thickened in the cream and in the tea, 
Recalling the odour of a dentist’s chair. 
There was no better colour in the beach, 
No richer soil, no finer careless Permian red 
To fill one’s head. 

2. 


The bones of Hochelaga 

And the bones of this generation 

Draw nearer as the clock ticks 

The seconds into centuries. 

My Mohawk wife is of the Turtle clan. 

She has a field of maize three arpents wide. 
My bark lodge grows smokey and I walk outside. 
The hatchet wielded rightly does not fail 
To scatter brains for fertilizer here. 

With fish it makes a compound hard to beat. 
With rain we’ll have a better crop next year, 
And ge! distribution of the heat. 

The fine soil. The fine sun. 

Little children, they can run, 

They can jump the leafy stalks. 

Across the river where a dog walks 

There was a warrior roasted on a spit 

Within a musket-shot of the old French fort. 


3. 


The mountain squats in Montreal, 
Legs coiled beneath d laraignée. 
There are no corn stalks in the street 
Or bones to draw a bow. 
But bones that wear their Easter hats 
Are many here today 
Bringing with them an era of 
Tea-tables, chocolate eclairs, ladyfingers. 
Madame grows lonely. 
Is it three years? 
Three winters with the lenght of ... . 
Here we go round again hoping .. . . 
Here we go groping... . 
Here....now.... at an early hour this morning 
The coughing and spitting of machinery 
Scratching the hard ground. 
A. G. BaILey 


OBSERVATION IN A GHETTO 


Time 

Is a crippled wagon loaded with Jewish troubles, 
Towed by a wistful, old, Semitic horse, 

Slowly trudging along a desolate alley. 


V. G. 
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STOCK BROKING PRACTICE 
By J. R. B. 


HE following is not meant to be a criticism of 

the fundamental principles of stock exchanges 

in Canada. I believe the stock exchange to be 
both necessary and beneficial to the public at large. I 
have no quarrel with the general organization of such 
bodies. In the main it is good. But there are abuses 
which appear to be freely practised on Canadian ex- 
changes. The exchange authorities either condone or 
overlook these abuses, the discussion of one of which 
is the purport of this article. 

Stock exchanges throughout Canada permit mem- 
ber firms to conduct ‘pool’ operations. This is entirely 
indefensible. True, ‘pool’ operations, as carried on 
by Canadian brokerage houses, are not illegal. Cer- 
tainly the men engaged in them do not consider them- 
selves dishonest. But, by all decent, ethical standards, 
they are dishonest. The participants either do not 
think of the results of their actions or they ease their 
consciences with the belief that they are ‘making a 
market’. For some unknown reason, ‘making a mar- 
ket’ is always considered a good thing. This belief is 
often only another example of wish fulfillment thrown 
as a sop to conscience. No brokerage house should 
be ‘in’ the market. Strictly, no individual member 


of a brokerage house should be ‘in’ the market. The 
broker is merely an agent to execute his clients’ orders. 
Once he steps beyond this limit he is on dangerous 
ground. To manipulate, or attempt to manipulate is 


beyond his sphere. Not only is it beyond his sphere 
but it is in complete disregard of at least some of his 
clients’ interests. Nor can any broker give unbiassed 
attention or advice to his clients unless he is disinter- 
ested. Let us take an example. Broker ‘A’ and broker 
‘B’ decide to ‘make a market’ in stock ‘Z’. Blocks of 
stock ‘Z’ will be thrown back and forth between ‘A’ 
and ‘B’. They manipulate the price upwards, three or 
four points, meanwhile advertising stock ‘Z’ by word 
of mouth or by broker’s letters. Some of the specu- 
lative public are interested and buy in the hope of a 
further rise in price. This public buying carries the 
stock a few more points, whereupon ‘A’ and ‘B’ sell 
their shares at the enhanced price, regardless of the 
security’s true value. Of course, to buy at the low 
and sell at the high is not dishonest. It is merely be- 
ing clever. But ‘A’ and ‘B’ have done more than just 
that. They have thought out and carried through a 
plan whereby they have sold stock at inflated prices 
to buyers less clever than themselves. Obviously th 

consider the price too high or they would not sell. 
Such procedure is ethically indefensible and yet brok- 
ers proclaim themselves to be ethical people. Further, 
they have jeopardized their clients’ financial positions. 
Suppose, by reason of forces beyond the control of 
‘A’ and ‘B’, the price of stock ‘Z’ collapses and they 
are left with a large number of shares on their hands, 
valued far below the purchase price. The financial 


status of ‘A’ and ‘B’ will be impaired or they may be. 


even forced into bankruptcy, to the loss and incon- 
venience of their clients. There is not the least doubt 
but that several brokerage houses of good repute in 
Canada have failed as a consequence, direct or indi- 
rect, of unfortunate operations of this kind — opera- 
tions in which these houses should not have taken part, 
and which were directly opposed to the interests of 


‘that the authorities are themselves engaged in 


the clients whose accounts they should have, by all 
the self-expressed ethics of the brokerage community, 
safeguarded in every possible way. This condition is 
the blackest mark on stock exchange reputations and, 
if not remedied, will eventually cause a flare up of 
public indignation which will do much harm to all 
members of the brokerage community, honest or 
dishonest. 

To check ‘pool’ operations is within the power of 
stock exchange authorities. By-law No. XVIII of 
the Montreal Stock Exchange, which may be taken as 
representative of Canadian exchanges, says in part: 
‘,.member.... guilty .... of any act, conduct or 
proceeding deemed by the majority of existing mem- 
bers to be inconsistent with just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade may be fined, suspended or 
expelled’; again, . . any organization, firm or in- 
dividual making a practice of taking the side of 
the market opposite to customers or transactions had 
for their account, shall be deemed to have committed 
an act, or acts, detrimental to the interest and welfare 
of the corporation’. 

Suppose a client to enter our friend ‘A’s office and 
place an order to sell 5,000 ‘Z’, ‘A’ being in the midst 
of his ‘pool’ operations. Such an order would prob- 
ably mean financial loss to both ‘A’ and ‘B’. It is 
more than likely that ‘A’ will use all his influence to 
prevent the order being placed. I think we may as- 
sume that he will. On this assumption, he will step 
beyond proper brokerage limits and act in a manner 
contrary to the spirit of such a by-law as quoted above. 
As long as brokers are permitted to be ‘in’ the market 
there will arise, from time to time, the temptation to 
disobey the true meaning of such a by-law. Many 
stock manipulations have been carried on by brokers, 
without hindrance from their particular stock ex- 
change. Why? To the average man only three rea- 
sons seem apparent: (a) That the stock exchange 
authorities are blind, (b) that they deem such prac- 
tices ‘just and equitable principles of trade’ or (c) 
ro- 
moting false movements in the market. The third 
reason is probably the nearest to the truth, although 
the authorities have, in all likelihood, reasoned them- 
selves — or rather wished themselves — into the be- 
lief that creating false movements in stock quotations 
is an ethically sound and legitimate practice. 

The authorities could easily stamp out the evil. 
The results of the audits of member houses, together 
with the auditor’s recommendations, if any, are reg- 
ularly sent to the stock exchange. A semi-annual 
audit is the general rule, although some brokerage 
houses have audits every three months. Moreover, 
the exchange may order an audit of any member house 
at any time. ese audits clearly show whether or 
not the members are engaged in ‘pool’ or similar oper- 
ations. The elimination of these doubtful practices 
would tend to eliminate the undesirable type of mem- 
ber that may creep into the best-managed ex ; 
I mean the type t is attracted by easy money, th 
has no idea of the proper limits of brokerage activity 
— and cares less — and is among the most ready to 
air its high financial principles. Men of this type 
would find their incentive gone. 
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To say that it is the ignorant investor’s own fault 
if he is led astray is not enough. We protect our less 
clever citizens in many other fields. Moreover, no 
matter how clever he be, no man can feel certain that 
the brokerage house of which he is a client is free from 


the stigma of ‘pool’ participation, and therefore pos- 
sibly less sound than it appears to be, unless public 
notice is given him that these operations are definitely 
outlawed. It is in the best interest of stock brokers 
to give him this assurance. 


THE FANTASIES OF MR. HAVELOCK 
By O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


N your May issue Mr. Havelock raises acutely the 

problem presented by the ‘parlour Bolshevik’. The 

parlour Bolshevik is a disillusioned, romantic, un- 
realistic, and despairing idealist, though he believes 
in social miracles and is able to accept the optimistic 
idea that ‘in the very process of catastrophe all things 
will be made new’. ‘Thus he needs no political theory 
or strategy. He believes in the ‘Catastrophe Inter- 
pretation of History’ (surely Mr. Havelock, this is 
a misquotation of Marx) and he is, of course, ‘mes- 
merized’ by the Russian Revolution. With his eyes 
fixed on Moscow and his mind full of ‘superstition’ 
and ‘mental muddle’, he fails to notice that the ‘polit- 
ical atmosphere is surcharged with such pressing prob- 
lems as . . . the distribution of Toronto’s milk’. 

The fantastic person outlined above, compact of 
mutually exclusive qualities, and assiduously stuffed 
with straw for Mr. Havelock to shake out and dance 
on afterwards, does not in fact exist. The problem 
raised, however, is the more interesting one of the 
mentality of the Parlour-Pink. It must be admitted 
that this animal has made great strides since 1929. 
He is now (1932) aware that there is a ‘vague atmo- 
sphere of impending crisis’. His feet are pointed in 
the way of the scientific theory of socialism. But he 
will not travel the path. Instead his defense mechan- 
isms throw up barrier after barrier. He puts on geo- 
graphic blinkers and tries to think in terms of parish 
pump politics. He refuses to face the fact that eco- 
nomic inequality cannot be got rid of except through 
a determined attack on vested interests, and that that 
means ultimately an attack all along the line on the 
powerful but limited class of ‘beneficiaries’ under cap- 
italism. Far be it from me to advocate the overthrow 
of anything by force and violence — especially under 
the present dangerous-thinking law in force in the 
Dominion. But nevertheless, our conceptions of con- 
stitutionalism are flexible. The forces of law and 
order do not always respect law when they are en- 
gaged in securing order. ‘The tendency has always 
been for fascism to become more unashamed and fin- 
ally to throw off the democratic fig-leaf. The Con- 
Stitutional Democrats in Russia were forgotten when 
the struggle between the realistic parties of Left and 
Right began. 

The justification for capitalism has always been 
pragmatic. In the nineteenth century it ‘delivered the 
goods’. Now it is ceasing to do so. It has ceased to 
do so for millions of people. We are living in a time 
when, on the one hand, there is a vast movement of 
dissatisfaction among the masses, on the other hand, 
hysterical fear and a growing lack of self confidence 
amongst those who live by owning, and who direct 
commerce and industry. In this situation there is 
much that can be done by a ‘radical minority who 
spend serious thought on the world’s condition’, as 


long as they avoid certain obvious errors. It is futile 
to sit with folded hands waiting for an unexplained 
‘catastrophe’ to do not only the work, but the thinking 
as well, involved in bringing economic justice out of 
the chaotic lottery conditions of today. 

Mr. Havelock, when he attributes these character- 
istics to the ‘extreme radical’, is being generous with 
some of his own mental stock properties. To one who 
believes, as he does, that the successful Russian rev- 
olution was a ‘historic fluke’ as much as it was due 
to the party organization perfected by Lenin, such a 
fatalistic attitude to history comes naturally. It is 
not an attitude held by the people Mr. Havelock is 
attacking, which is effectively shown by the amount 
of organizational, propaganda, and educative work 
ana this ‘extreme radical’ minority has done and is 

oing. 
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HYDRO 
By LUELLA BRUCE CREIGHTON 


RS. HAINER hoped they would be able to have 
the Hydro turned on for it. They were four 
months in arrears. Five dollars it would be, 

to have it turned on. They didn’t have five dollars, 
and if they had there were so many things. But it 
would be so nice to have it turned on. Lamps made 
you kind of nervous, if you weren’t used to them. 
Mrs. Mottson, the lady next door, she let them have 
all their lamps to use, when they turned it off. 

Of course, they weren’t bad off, except for that. 
There was the Relief. Joe worked three days out of 
twenty. You got tickets for coal and groceries, but 
there wasn’t any real money at all. 

With the other three Mrs. Hainer went to the hos- 
pital. But Joe was working then, and they could do 
it. It didn’t cost so much, if you had it, in the lovely 
big clean ward. They washed the floor every day, and 
it was so clean anyway. A lot of other women had 
their babies there, too. Sometimes when they walked 
up and down and yelled, before, it kind of got on your 
nerves. But everybody has to go through it. It’s a 
natural thing, like, you might say. The nurses were 
so nice, and Mrs. Hainer never had much trouble with 
hers, 

Afterwards it was so kind of quiet and restful, 
with nothing to do for nearly two weeks, and all your 
meals in bed, up to the very last night you were in. 
The baby came in so clean and pretty, and all the 
other little babies, in a wagon. Joe came in every eve- 
ning, and sometimes he brought flowers, from the 
flower bed. If it was summer. With Julie it was 
summer, with George, too. Bernice was the winter 
time, like this one. 

Joe got all kind of silly and romantic about her, 
in the hospital. He said she looked so pretty, with 
her light brown hair in big long braids over the pink 
bed jacket. He’d half a mind to marry her himself, 
he said. As if they hadn’t been married all these years. 
Joe used to be always like that. Great for jokes. 

Then when Joe got the trouble in his toobs, the 
cough, chronic bronchitis, the doctor said, he lost his 
job at the radio factory. He used to do spray paint- 
ing, and lacquer. He was off six weeks, and they let 
a out. Joe didn’t get another job. Times got hard, 
then. 

When Mrs. Hainer knew she was going to have 
it she felt awful bad. They didn’t have any savings, 
and she knew how it would be. She hated like any- 
thing to let on to Joe. Not that they didn’t like chil- 
dren, but him out of his job, and times so hard. Joe 
was feeling so poorly, too, at the time. 

But if it was coming, it was coming, and there you 
were. Joe walked straight out of the house, when 
she told him, and got a bottle. He was ashamed, after. 
Joe wasn’t a drinking man. One thing about Joe, he 
never took it out on his wife. ~ 

Mrs. Hainer had it all figured out. The baby 
would be born on the twenty-first. Joe’s turn on the 
Waterworks came the sixteenth, three days, with real 
money. Four dollars a day, for working on the Water- 
works, because Joe knew the man. That would be 
twelve dollars. After they paid the five to have the 
Hydro turned on again there would be seven dollars 
over. There was something sort of mean about hav- 


ing a little new baby come into the world by lamp- 
light. When the other three were all born in real 
hospitals, too. It would likely come at night, and the 
bedroom was so dark. 

Mrs. Hainer didn’t go to the doctor until about a 
month before. She felt just fine. There wasn’t any 
need. She walked to the doctors because she didn’t 
have car tickets. They had no real money at all. It 
was thirty-one blocks to the doctor’s. The doctor was 
a real nice man, but awful busy. 

‘Your fourth, eh, Mrs. Hainer ?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘Well, I guess you know what to do, pretty well.’ 

The doctor smiled cheerfully. Mrs. Hainer won- 
dered how the other three were getting along at home. 
It was too far to bring them. She could walk it, but 
George was only six, he couldn’t. You couldn’t put 
more than two in the carriage. Mrs. Mottson, the lady 
next door, she said she- would come in and keep an 
eye on them. 

The doctor examined Mrs. Hainer. He felt the 
heart beats, and put the band around her arm to tell 
the blood pressure. Mrs. Hainer stared straight ahead 
of her at the plain white glass curtains. She hated 
to tell the doctor that she was going to have the baby 
at home, this time. Probably by lamplight, too. 

‘Everything seems alright, Mrs. Hainer’ the doc- 
tor said. ‘I’d cut down on meat for the next few 
weeks, and get plenty of orange juice. You can ex- 
pect your young fella about the sixteenth, I should 
say. Good-bye, Mrs. Hainer.’ 

Mrs. Hainer walked heavily out through the 
crowded waiting room. Everyone seemed to stare at 
her. She put her hands in her pockets when she 
opened the door. It would be nice to have gloves. 

If the baby came the sixteenth she couldn’t have 
the —— Joe couldn’t go to the Waterworks, either. 
Somebody had to look after the other children. So 
they’d never get the twelve doliars. It went by the . 
alphabet, the Waterworks did. If you missed your 
turn you didn’t get it again for months. Even if you 
knew the man. A man can’t go and say ‘My wife 
is having a baby’. If there’s a job he’s got to be there, 
to get it, 

It seemed a long way home from the doctor’s -of- 
fice. Mrs. Hainer tried to hurry, but it just seemed 
as if her feet wouldn’t get off the ground. It was 
colder, going home. The wind was against her. Her 
coat wasn’t any too long for this weather. The coats 
they had now were a lot more sensible than they were 
when Joe had bought her that one. Green broadcloth 
stuff, it was, with a kind of a curly light brown col- 
lar. The fur in the collar used to be straight, but 
once it got wet it went all curly like. Mrs. Hainer 
thought it was prettier, all curly, anyway, but Joe 
never liked it so well after. He was proud of that 
coat. Bought it for her all himself, down in the base- 
ment of one of the big stores. Joe was a great one 
for things like that. If it hadn’t been-for Joe’s toobs, 
if he’d been able to keep on with the paint spraying, 
things wouldn’t a been with them as they were. A 
new gift of a child, and the Hydro turned off. 

When Mrs. Hainer got to the corner of Stadacona 
Boulevard. she could see the lamplight in her own 
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house. The one with no verandah on it. All the rest 
of the houses on Stadacona Boulevard had verandahs. 
The Mottsons, the people next door, even had a little 
tiny furnace, in their house. But there were no doors 
between the rooms in the Mottson’s house. The bed- 
room in Mrs. Hainer’s house had a door. That was 
an important thing. They had one more room than 
the Mottsons, too. They had a room upstairs. Five 
rooms, altogether, counting the kitchen. e Mottsons 
only had four, and no doors. But they had a tele- 
phone. All the people on Stadacona Boulevard gave 
a nice Christmas present to Mrs. Mottson, for the 
use of the telephone. If you can’t even pay to have 
the Hydro turned on you couldn’t have a telephone. 

It was nice of Mrs. Mottson to come in and light 
the lamp. In times like this it was lovely. to have 
good neighbours. The doctor must have been wrong 
about that date. She would be real careful, and likely 
it would hold off. ‘I won’t tell Joe’, she said, ‘it’d only 
be worrying him. He’s got enough on his mind.’ 
Ponderously she hoisted herself up the steep step to 
the front door, where there should have been a ver- 
andah, but there wasn’t. 

Mrs. Mottson was right at the door to meet her. 

‘Getting quite a wind up, isn’t there-’ said Mrs. 
Mottson. 

‘Seems a little colder’. 

‘Have a cup of tea, dearie, you must be that tired’. 

Mrs. Hainer lowered herself into a chair. She put 
her feet out in front of her. Her ankles were swol- 
len, and her finger puffed out on each side of her wed- 
ding ring. It looked odd, with her so thin in the arms, 
she thought. She drank the tea eagerly. It was good 
strong tea. 

‘I am a little tuckered’, Mrs. Hainer said. 

‘The children have been good as gold’, Mrs. Mott- 
son said, ‘and I just slipped over home and stirred up 
these muffins. Have one, Mrs. Hainer. The lady 
where Doris works, they have them for breakfast, and 
Doris, she showed me how to make them’. 

The three children sat on the settee, cramming 
muffins into their mouths. 

‘They're real lovely, Mrs. Mottson’. 

‘Have another, Mrs. Hainer. There’s nothing to 
them’. 
‘I’m really ashamed’, said Mrs. Hainer, and ate 
three muffins. 

‘Was he pleased, then?’ enquired Mrs. Mottson. 

‘He said I was all right. I knew I was, of course. 
I wouldn’t a gone, but for Joe. Just another dollar, 
it is’. 

‘He can wait for it’. 

‘I guess he knows he’ll have to’. 

‘A good doctor, Doctor MacPhail’. 

‘He’s a nice man. I’d as soon have him as the next 


one’ 


Mrs. Hainer sent the children out to the front to 
look for their father, while she told Mrs. Mottson what 
the doctor said about the date. 

‘If it’s right, it’ll mean, of course, that Joe can’t 


get the Waterworks’. 

‘Never say a word to him, Mrs. Hainer. We'll 
see that you’re looked after. The nurse’ll be here from 
the City, and we'll see to the other kiddies’. 

Mrs. Mottson consulted a calendar. “The sixteenth 
— that’ll be Wednesday. It’s Doris’ half day, that is, 
and we'll be able to manage just fine’. 

Mrs. Hainer rested her head on her swollen hands. 


*You’re too good to us’, she said, ‘may the good 
Lord reward you’. 

Joe went off at a quarter to seven the morning of 
the sixteenth, and Mrs. Hainer got up at six o’clock 
and gave him a good breakfast. They had got the 
relief ticket the day before, and he had porridge, and 
bacon and a fried egg and fried potatoes, and three 
big cups of good strong tea. Mrs. Hainer made him 
up a good lunch, too. With cold bacon and bread, 
and a ginger ale bottle full of tea, with lots of milk 
and sugar in it. 

‘Put hair on your chest, that will’, Joe said. 

Joe was so glad to be working again. Even for 
three days. Twelve dollars. He kissed Mrs. Hainer 
before he went off, and Mrs. Hainer felt suddenly ex- 
cited and happy again. Just as if she’d just been mar- 
ried to Joe, and he had a job. And she’d been really 
married to Joe for nearly seven years, and was going 
to have another baby any day now. And that would 
be the fourth. And the Hydro was turned off. 

With Joe gone Mrs. Hainer thought it would be a 
good chance to clean the house up properly. She was 
up so early anyway, and the children were still asleep. 
She mopped and dusted the parlour, and swept out 
the bedroom thoroughly. ‘I’m going to have the house 
clean, anyway’, she said. ‘Now, while the children 
aren’t right under my feet I believe I’ll just wash up 
the kitchen floor’. 

When Mrs. Hainer got down on the bit of sacking 
to wash off the kitchen oilcloth she was suddenly 
aware that she was going to have her new baby that 
day. Joe might have gone, and the Hydro might not 
be turned on, but the baby was coming anyway. Mrs. 
Hainer got up to her feet, and stood very still in the 
middle of the kitchen, for a minute. She pressed her 
wet red hands to her face. Her heart pounded. She 
never could get over that immense, turbulent excite- 
ment when she knew that the moment had come for 
her to have a baby. She was so filled with curiosity 
about babies not yet born. Would it be a girl or boy? 
What would it be like? The knowledge that she was 
right now, in a few hours, at the farthest, going to 
see this little secret creature, filled her with intense 
elation. All alone in the kitchen Mrs. Hainer had her 
moment of exaltation. Then she wiped her hands, 
opened the door, and walked carefully across the nar- 
row lawn, to tell Mrs. Mottson. 

‘Now you get right into your bed’, Mrs. Mottson 
said, ‘and I'll look after everything. I'll phone the 
doctor, Mrs. Hainer, and be right over’. 

Mrs. Hainer finished washing the kitchen floor 
before she went to bed. She was glad the bedroom 
was so clean and neat, and so glad it was day-time. 
It kind of takes away the scary part of having a baby, 
when it comes in the day-time. It was lovely of Mrs. 
Mottson to be there. 

The nurse was more than an hour late, and Doc- 
tor MacPhail was terribly angry. But he put her 
under almost right away, and gave it to her himself. 
He did everything himself. He was a good doctor and 
a nice man. 

Mrs. Hainer was resting very, very quietly. It 
was lovely to have it all over. Anda boy. My, but 
Joe would be pleased. The doctor had gone into the 
Mottson’s, to — You could hear his voice boom- 
ing through. The passage between the houses was so 
narrow. It was good they had such nice neighbours. 
The doctor sounded angry about something. 
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“What the hell is the matter with you people down 
there? This is the third I’ve had since two o'clock 
this morning, and every God-damned nurse late... .’ 
It sound like he slammed the receiver down pretty 
hard. 

The doctor came in again. 

‘How are you feeling now, Mrs. Hainer? Great 
little chap you’ve got there!’ 

‘I think she’s sleeping’, the nurse said. 

Mrs. Hainer smiled to herself. She wasn’t sleep- 
ing, but she was too tired to talk. The nurse was 
bending over the baby. She seemed to be putting oil 
on him, or something. 

When Mrs. Hainer woke the nurse had gone until 
the next morning, and the baby lay pink and shining 
and squirming in the clothes basket. Mrs. Mottson 
sat by the bed. Mrs. Hainer could hear Joe out in 
the dining-room. He sounded as if he were sending 
the children to bed. It must be after supper time. 
Mrs. Mottson lit the lamp on the dresser. 

‘You’ve had such a nice sleep, dearie’, she said, 
‘wouldn’t you like a little drop of soup?’ 

Mrs. Hainer smiled. ‘I could take some’, she said, 
‘it’s too bad for you to bother’. 

After Mrs. Hainer had her soup Joe came and 
said, ‘Well, Gladys, I got in one day’s work, anyhow’. 

‘Now, Mr. Hainer’, Mrs. Mottson said, ‘you just 
go the other two days. Between Doris and me, we'll 
look after Mrs. Hainer and the boy.’ 

Joe turned away kind of quick, when she said that. 
‘Doris doesn’t want to be spending her time off look- 
ing after my care’, he said. His voice sounded husky. 
It was hard on Joe, him being always so independent. 

‘We're glad to do it’, Mrs. Mottson said. ‘If. peo- 
ple hadn’t been good to us when our Lorraine came I 
don’t know how we'd a did it’. 

Upstairs Doris was putting the children to bed. 
‘They can see their new brother tomorrow’, Mrs. Mott- 
son said. 

‘How much does he weigh?’ asked Mrs. Hainer. 

‘The nurse said six pounds, five ounces’, said Mrs. 
Mottson. 

‘Let me see him’, Joe said. 

‘Pick him up careful, Joe’. 

‘Let me feel the heft of him’. 

Joe weighed him carefully in his big hands. 

‘Doesn’t weigh an ounce under eight pounds’, Joe 
pronounced. 

‘Of course, there’s his little clothes’, Mrs. Hainer 
said, doubtfully. 

‘Them little things? Them little things don’t weigh 
nothing worth counting !’ 

‘Eight pounds!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mottson, ‘think 
of that!’ 

‘The biggest one we ever had’, said Joe, proudly. 

Joe put the baby back in the clothes-basket. e 
baby screwed up his face and opened, astonishingly, 
two jewel bright blue eyes. ; 

‘Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Mottson, ‘look at him 
open his little eyes. Mark my words now, that’s a 
bright young one’. 

Mrs. Hainer n to laugh a little. ‘My, I’m so 
glad he was born in the day time’, she said, ‘I was 
kinda worried about the Hydro being not turned on’. 
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THE MONTREAL ORCHESTRA 


HE renowned apostrophe of Samuel Butler — 

‘O God! O Montreal!’ — has (according to Mr. 

Hilaire Belloc) ‘passed into a proverb, and is 
used to emphasize those occasions on which the mind 
of man has fallen short of its high mission in any de- 
partment of art’. It must be confessed that so far 
Montreal has done little to dull the point of the pro- 
verb. And while she is not greatly addicted to any 
of the arts, she has shown a particularly chilling in- 
difference towards music. A star soloist, authenticated 
by a successful tour in the United States, has indeed 
generally been able to draw a remunerative audience. 
Good chamber music, too, has been heard in the city, 
though at rare intervals and as a rule by a mere hand- 
ful of people. For years in succession, however, no 
first-rate orchestra visited Montreal; none could af- 
ford to do so. 

In such circumstances, local talent naturally lan- 
guished for lack of encouragement. One heard tales 
of a time — more than twenty years ago — when 
Montreal had a commendable orchestra of its own. 
But for over a decade after the war there was no 
attempt to create another that stirred more than a 
brief flicker of interest. And then, quite suddenly, 
without any preparatory advertisement or propaganda, 
there was in Montreal an orchestra. Its presence was 
- gaa about eighteen months ago, and it is 
still alive. 


The orchestra owes its existence partly to the 
ubiquitous depression, but still more to the fact that 
the purveyors of nourishment and entertainment (both 
public and private) find it convenient and cheap to 
get their music canned. Thus many of Montreal’s 
musicians faced a dismal prospect in the autumn of 
1930. Some of them met to discuss ways of bettering 
their lot, and after one or two schemes had been re- 
jected, decided to give orchestral concerts at a local 
theatre. Mr. Douglas Clarke, Director of the McGill 
Conservatorium, was asked to conduct the first con- 
cert. It was attended, I am told, by seventy or eighty 
people, and was not a very good concert. But the 
musicians, undismayed, resolved to go on with their 
project. Originally, it seems, they had intended to 
invite various men to conduct them, changing from 
week to week; but this plan was wisely abandoned, 
and Mr. Clarke was persuaded to become their regular 
conductor. Gradually the orchestra settled down: in 
its first season it gave twenty-six Sunday afternoon 
concerts; in the season which has just ended it has 
given twenty on Sundays and two on week-days. 


Ars longa, vita brevis; and several times already 
the infant has been in articulo mortis. In these days 
no such orchestra can live on the proceeds of its con- 
certs. For some time the Montreal public showed 
little desire to hear the orchestra, and it has been ex- 
tremely hard to secure supplementary financial back- 
ing. The unco rich, with few exceptions, have given 
the cold shoulder to an undertaking which offered 
nothing to their pecuniary or social ambitions. The 
French are one of the fess musical nations ; Mr. Clarke, 
furthermore, is an Englishman; so it was not to be 
expected that the orchestra would arouse much friendly 
interest among the most numerous element of Mon- 
treal’s population. Our earnestly-Canadian young 
highbrows have been !uke-warm, perhaps because the 


music played has been mostly European and more than 
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ten years old. Many of our vociferous music-lovers 
have given themselves away lamentably by refusing 
to attend any of the concerts because better orchestras 
can be heard on the air. The press critics have some- 
times been captious, sometimes unwittingly comic, and 
seldom helpful. It is pleasanter to think of the firm 
which has printed advertising posters free, or the big 
hotel which has provided an office and allowed the 
orchestra to use its ball-room for rehearsals — and all 
without charge. But what has contributed most to 
such success as the orchestra has attained is the steady 
support of hundreds of unobtrusive and unpretentious 
people, who go to the concerts because they like good 
music and, besides paying for their seats, subscribe 
whatever they can afford. 

After the first concert each player received $1.25, 
and for the next three or four the takings did not 
permit the payment of more than $4.00 a week to each 
man. A few enthusiasts thereupon constituted them- 
selves a committee, and at their instance the Montreal 
Orchestra Association was formed. Anyone might 
join on payment of $2.00, and about 1,500 members 
were enrolled. A ‘drive’ among the well-to-do yielded 
$6,000. An ingenious social device — the Vanishing 
ay A — was privately set working, and brought in 
$4,000. The net takings at the concerts came to be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. Each member of the orches- 
tra got, if the average of the whole season be taken, 
about eight dollars for playing at five rehearsals and 
a concert. The conductor got nothing. 


In the second season the average attendance at 
the concerts rose from 300 to 900. Nevertheless, since 
the Orchestra Association aimed at giving each musi- 
cian the noble remuneration of $15.00 a week, it was 
still forced to appeal insistently to the generosity of the 
public. From the fees of members, from the response 
to personal and general exhortation, and from the raf- 
fle of a motor-car over $17,000 gradually came in. But 
more than once during the winter the financial situa- 
tion was so bad that the completion of the season’s 
programme seemed impossible. However, the motor- 
car carried the orchestra through the last lap; and 
plans are now under consideration for giving it a 
smoother course in its third winter. 

While they sometimes offer suggestions as to pol- 


icy, the proper business of the Orchestra Association 
and its committee is to raise funds. How and what 
the orchestra plays are matters settled by Mr. Clarke 
and the musicians. What they have achieved is aston- 
ishing. Eighteen months ago Mr. Clarke was con- 
ducting a collection of performers on various instru- 
ments; now he has a real orchestra. Certain people 
have refused to listen to it because it did not spring 
into being as an orchestra of the first rank; those who 
know how an orchestra is created are astounded at 
the progress made in two seasons. Some of its per- 
formances — especially of eighteenth-century music — 
could hardly have been bettered. Much modern music 
has also been given, and Holst, who himself conducted 
the orchestra in the ‘Jupiter’ of his Planets suite, pro- 
fessed himself greatly pleased with its playing. Mr. 
Clarke has exhibited a tolerance rare in an artist: a 
good many works commonly labelled ‘popular’ have 
figured in his programmes; indeed, he has more than 
once suffered the performance of Pomp and Circum- 
stance. But, classical, romantic, modern, or what not, 
almost all the music played has been good. As for 
Mr. Clarke’s conducting, it is (like anyone else’s) 
open to criticism on certain grounds ; perhaps his great- 
est merit is that he seems always to be striving to give 
expression to the intention of the composer whose 
work is being played, instead of drawing attention to 
himself (after the custom of most fashionable com- 
ee by feverishly inventing novel ‘interpretations’. 
his does not mean that he is a pedant; on the con- 
trary, his work is exceptionally full of vitality. 


From time to time soloists, both vocal and in- 
strumental, have appeared at the concerts: many of 
them, it should be gratefully recorded, have been re- 
markably generous. They have given some admirable 
performances; but more and more it has become evi- 
dent that to the majority of the audience the orchestra 
is the thing. 

It has been a gallant enterprise. Whatever the 
future, it has justified itself. And it has aroused so 
much interest and zeal that even were the orchestra 
to succumb to the blows of adverse fortune, there 
would be a confident hope of its speedy resurrection. 


W. T. WaucH 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE 
By EILEEN B. THOMPSON 


treal in 1864. He died at Tunis in 1925. Neither 

fact is of great importance. For in the world of 
art where Morrice drew his inspiration countries 
touched him with sentient transiency: his one abode 
was paint. 

There is no biography of him. The events of his 
life are hidden in a mist of his own choosing, a glam- 
orous obscurity made possible for him by private 
means. Now and then rumours of him.drift in from 
stray talk: men who have met: and known him in 
Paris: the memory of him in his birth city is poor. 
Meagre notes have appeared in art magazines, ap- 
pended to reproductions of his paintings. We can 
gather only a few significant facts. He went to Tor- 
onto, then Paris, but his flute is more illuminating 


J ‘ees WILSON MORRICE was born in Mon- 


than his study of law at Osgoode; Julian’s Academy 
less important than the studio of Harpignies.. His real 
training was Paris itself, Paris of windows looking 
out from under high eaves, and a blue light on the 
roof of Notre Dame; Paris of the cafés where he met 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, Arnold Bennett and Conder 
and Wilde. There he was accepted and his paintings 
known. He travelled: He felt the friendship and in- 
fluence of Whistler and later went sketching with 
Matisse. | . 

_So much we learn, but an hour with his pictures 
tells it as well. Exhibitions like those held by M. 
Simonson in Paris and the Montreal Art Gallery some 
years ago, or the smaller collection now at Scott and 
Sons, which as I write should make this city of over- 
late snow worthy of pilgrimage, are story enough for 
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the initiate. And to those who lack erudition in the 
art movements which surrounded this painter and have 
no dweller’s knowledge of the places he visited they 
rouse instinctive questionings which hardly need an 
answer from the learned. This is true for two rea- 
sons. Morrice was above all things honest. If he 
painted in the manner of Harpignies and Whistler it 
was because at that moment he ‘felt’ those artists just 
as he felt the ‘Quai de la Tournelle’ or the Saint Law- 
rence River: when Harpignies and Whistler had gone 
out of him he left them behind. And he painted coun- 
tries in the glamour of a first impression. We all 
know them as they gleam from his canvases. His 
Paris is the Paris of Spring and Autumn in the trees 
beneath his window, of the flat light and quickening 
lines of the book stall by the Seine, of the spots of 
colour in the race course; and no matter how often 
he returned to it or how long he lived in it, it is al- 
ways the Paris that stays in the mind of those who 
go first to her to discover paint or writing in her 
quarters. His warm, white surfaces of Algiers hold 
the dream of any impressionable wanderer of sun on 
an African wall. We can follow always where he has 
been. For perhaps no painter has given more simply 
and glowingly the atmospheric emotion of a place in 
the hour when one first sees and feels its spell. 


Montreal gave him little inspiration, Quebec more, 
Canada none at all. The uncompromising, unhuman- 
ized north, the naked coming of Spring to bare rocks 
and wind shackled trees . . . all that latent force and 
design of wild landscape which, a little later, was to 
mould a new school in Canadian paint, had no call 
for Morrice. He never penetrated nature unrefined 


by tradition or let it use his art as a medium. To 
those who preached that cult he might have answered 
with Degas, ‘Je n’éprouve pas le besoin de perdre con- 


naisance devant la nature. So when he painted pic- 
tures from his birth land they were drawn from in- 
habited Quebec: old houses in soft snow, veiling them 
like time, scenes from French villages which have the 
curve of older France. Morrice was too fine a painter, 
too pure a draughtsman and lover of his brush ever 
to be literary or illustrative, but certainly the film of 
romance hangs over these scenes. Fable covers their 
nakedness. His Sainte Anne de Beaupré in a har- 
mony of carefully chosen tones is the village seen in 
a traveller’s tale. 

There are exceptions to this. In the present col- 
lection is a beautiful picture painted in 1910, ‘Le Bac 
de Quebec’, in which a boat is crossing the cold, blue, 
flecked water between a white wharf in the fore- 
ground and the white banks on the far side of the 
river; a sleigh and tiny figures are spotted on the 
wharf. Critics speak of the palette of Morrice ‘qui 
devint plus chantante’, but the song that comes through 
this picture is the song of the St. Lawrence itself, 
the direct thrill of broken water . . . the cold and iso- 
late Spring. One has only to compare it with the Port 
of Algiers in the same room, a not very interesting 
study of blue water and boats, to feel the character 
and verity which makes the first composition so 
satisfying. 

In Europe nothing mattered to him but paint. He 
sketched and sketched. He had specially built boxes 
packed with hundreds of small boards and canvases 
on which he noted with extraordinary variety delight- 
ful impressions cf colour and design. He was sensi- 
tive and easily quickened and he passed from influence 


to influence, his own individual genius allowing him 
always to escape. In an exceedingly well-considered 
and stimulating article which appeared in THE CaNa- 
DIAN Forum in June 1925, an article that might well 
be the nucleus of a larger study, Professor A. H. S. 
Gillson writes clearly on the development of his art. 
He speaks of the effect of Whistler, so obvious in 
many of his figures, then of his education in the sheer 
application of paint. He shows that his early pic- 
tures under Dutch influence were characterized by 
thick, almost woolly paint, obliterating the canvas, 
while the entire surface was carefully filled. That he 
passed through the Impressionists: in talking, moving 
Paris a dozen personalities and methods left their mo- 
mentary mark on him. Professor Gillson. then tells 
how he learned simplification, that in his later African 
pictures his paint became thin and liquid, the minute 
modules of the canvas giving a beautiful surface qual- 
ity while in many cases the canvas was allowed to give 
its full contribution entirely unhampered by pigment. 
His colour became more brilliant, his design more 
marked and with great simplification his craft grew 
sure and mature. 


To many the earlier period of his work is by far 
the most popular. The restrained depth and colour 
that they find in ‘Le Page de Courses’, les ‘gris moel- 
leux et les bruns dorés, ranimés par léclat discret de 
quelques tons chauds’, the bright light of puffed sails, 
gay movement of figures subdued by background, make 
a great appeal to his older admirers. But the sun 
grew stronger and stronger in the painter, and it 
was under its freedom that he made those brilliant 
pictures of the tropics which in their ‘synthesis and 
broad rhythm’ are to some of us the joy and triumph 
of his paint. 

He began his maturity in Africa. His very un- 
usual view of Gibraltar has no Europe im it, the 
strange shape of the rock has something akin to the 
pyramids; its delicate queer greens and the tones of 
the sand are of the desert and equally simple. In 
‘Paysage, Provence’, the arid light of the south has 
obliterated all detail and, though the branch lines of 
the trees may be a little thin and scattered, the nest 
of white roofs in the light green is very pleasing. A 
wall of a mosque in Algiers or a flat background in 
Tunis is washed with a cream of sunlight dormant 
with the germs of unawakened colour against which 
the simplest form of a tree or figure makes decorative 
tracery. Morrice’s greens are lovely. They vary from 
the almost mocking intensities of the tropics to the 
gentlest tones of a Breton Spring, or the strange 
greens that come in rock or sand. And in this period 
he simplified colour as well as form, letting bright 
contrasts lie side by side, yet keeping always his har- 
mony, the singing quality of his paint. 

His final freedom was brought forth by the trop- 
ics. Whether it was ‘simply that his art was now fully 
developed, or whether the releasing heat and colour 
of those islands, Trinidad and Cuba and Jamaica, did 
in truth evoke his finest powers one may but guess: 
certainly if the latter, we who find most pleasure in 
his ripest phase wish he had gone there before. The 
same sensitiveness which made him susceptible to the 
painters and writers of Paris rendered him quick to 
receive the colour and line of the new world. There 
worked in him greater simplification, more emotion 
in form, freer pliancy of brush. It is amazing that 
a transient should have painted so truly and so much. 
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ten years old. Many of our vociferous music-lovers 
have given themselves away lamentably by refusing 
to attend any of the concerts because better orchestras 
can be heard on the air. The press critics have some- 
times been captious, sometimes unwittingly comic, and 
seldom helpful. It is pleasanter to think of the firm 
which has printed advertising posters free, or the big 
hotel which has provided an office and allowed the 
orchestra to use its ball-room for rehearsals — and all 
without charge. But what has contributed most to 
such success as the orchestra has attained is the steady 
support of hundreds of unobtrusive and unpretentious 
people, who go to the concerts because they like good 
music and, besides paying for their seats, subscribe 
whatever they can afford. 

After the first concert each player received $1.25, 
and for the next three or four the takings did not 
permit the payment of more than $4.00 a week to each 
man. A few enthusiasts thereupon constituted them- 
selves a committee, and at their instance the Montreal 
Orchestra Association was formed. ‘ee might 
join on payment of $2.00, and about 1,500 members 
were enrolled. A ‘drive’ among the well-to-do yielded 
$6,000. An ingenious social device — the Vanishing 
Party — was privately set working, and brought in 
$4,000. The net takings at the concerts came to be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. Each member of the orches- 
tra got, if the average of the whole season be taken, 
about eight dollars for playing at five rehearsals and 
a concert. The conductor got nothing. 


In the second season the average attendance at 
the concerts rose from 300 to 900. Nevertheless, since 
the Orchestra Association aimed at giving each musi- 
cian the noble remuneration of $15.00 a week, it was 
still forced to appeal insistently to the generosity of the 
public. From the fees of members, from the response 
to personal and general exhortation, and from the raf- 
fle of a motor-car over $17,000 gradually came in. But 
more than once during the winter the financial situa- 
tion was so bad that the completion of the season’s 
programme seemed impossible. However, the motor- 
car carried the orchestra through the last lap; and 
plans are now under consideration for giving it a 
smoother course in its third winter. 

While they sometimes offer suggestions as to pol- 





icy, the proper business of the Orchestra Association 
and its committee is to raise funds. How and what 
the orchestra plays are matters settled by Mr. Clarke 
and the musicians. What they have achieved is aston- 
ishing. Eighteen months ago Mr. Clarke was con- 
ducting a collection of performers on various instru- 
ments; now he has a real orchestra. Certain people 
have refused to listen to it because it did not spring 
into being as an orchestra of the first rank; those who 
know how an orchestra is created are astounded at 
the progress made in two seasons. Some of its per- 
formances — especially of eighteenth-century music — 
could hardly have been bettered. Much modern music 
has also been given, and Holst, who himself conducted 
the orchestra in the ‘Jupiter’ of his Planets suite, pro- 
fessed himself greatly pleased with its playing. Mr. 
Clarke has exhibited a tolerance rare in an artist: a 
good many works commonly labelled ‘popular’ have 
figured in his programmes; indeed, he has more than 
once suffered the performance of Pomp and Circum- 
stance. But, classical, romantic, modern, or what not, 
almost all the music played has been good. As for 
Mr. Clarke’s conducting, it is (like anyone else’s) 
open to criticism on certain grounds ; perhaps his great- 
est merit is that he seems always to be striving to give 
expression to the intention of the composer whose 
work is being played, instead of drawing attention to 
himself (after the custom of most fashionable com- 
sers) by feverishly inventing novel ‘interpretations’. 
is does not mean that he is a pedant; on the con- 
trary, his work is exceptionally full of vitality. 

From time to time soloists, both vocal and in- 
strumental, have appeared at the concerts: many of 
them, it should be gratefully recorded, have been re- 
markably generous. They have given some admirable 
performances; but more and more it has become evi- 
dent that to the majority of the audience the orchestra 
is the thing. 

It has been a gallant enterprise. Whatever the 
future, it has justified itself. And it has aroused so 
much interest and zeal that even were the orchestra 
to succumb to the blows of adverse fortune, there 
would be a confident hope of its speedy resurrection. 


W. T. WaucH 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE 


By EILEEN B. 


treal in 1864. He died at Tunis in 1925. Neither 
fact is of great importance. For in the world of 
art where Morrice drew his inspiration countries 
touched him with sentient transiency: his one abode 
was ‘paint. 
re is no biography of him. The events of his 
life are hidden in a mist of his own choosing, a glam- 
orous obscurity made possible for him by private 
means. Now and then rumours of him drift in from 
stray talk: men who have met and known him in 
Paris: the memory of him in his birth city is poor. 
Meagre notes have appeared in art magazines, ap- 
pended to reproductions of his paintings. We can 
gather only a few significant facts. He went to Tor- 
onto, then Paris, but his flute is more illuminating 


J ‘eat WILSON MORRICE was born in Mon- 
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than his study of law at Osgoode; Julian’s Academy 
less important than the studio of Harpignies. His r 
training was Paris itself, Paris of windows looking 
out from under high eaves, and a blue light on the 
roof of Notre Dame; Paris of the cafés where he met 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, Arnold Bennett and Conder 
and Wilde. There he was accepted and his paintings 
known. He travelled. He felt the friendship and it- 
fluence of Whistler and later went sketching with 
Matisse. : 

So much we learn, but an hour with his pictures 
tells it as well. Exhibitions like those held by M. 
Simonson in Paris and the Montreal Art Gallery some 
years ago, or the smaller collection now at Scott 
Sons, which as I write should make this city of over 
late snow worthy of pilgrimage, are story enough for 
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the initiate. And to those who lack erudition in the 
art movements which surrounded this painter and have 
no dweller’s knowledge of the places he visited they 
rouse instinctive questionings which hardly need an 
answer from the learned. This is true for two rea- 
sons. Morrice was above all things honest. If he 
painted in the manner of Harpignies and Whistler it 
was because at that moment he ‘felt’ those artists just 
as he felt the ‘Quai de la Tournelle’ or the Saint Law- 
rence River: when Harpignies and Whistler had gone 
out of him he left them behind. And he painted coun- 
tries in the glamour of a first impression. We all 
know them as they gleam from his canvases. His 
Paris is the Paris of Spring and Autumn in the trees 
beneath his window, of the flat light and quickening 
lines of the book stall by the Seine, of the spots of 
colour in the race course; and no matter how often 
he returned to it or how long he lived in it, it is al- 
ways the Paris that stays in the mind of those who 
go first to her to discover paint or writing in her 
quarters. His warm, white surfaces of Algiers hold 
the dream of any impressionable wanderer of sun on 
an African wall. We can follow always where he has 
been. For perhaps no painter has given more simply 
and glowingly the atmospheric emotion of a place in 
the hour when one first sees and feels its spell. 


Montreal gave him little inspiration, Quebec more, 
Canada none at all. The uncompromising, unhuman- 
ized north, the naked coming of Spring to bare rocks 
and wind shackled trees . . . all that latent force and 
design of wild landscape which, a little later, was to 
mould a new school in Canadian paint, had no call 
for Morrice. He never penetrated nature unrefined 
by tradition or let it use his art as a medium. To 
those who preached that cult he might have answered 
with Degas, ‘Je n’éprouve pas le besoin de perdre con- 
naisance devant la nature.’ So when he painted pic- 
tures from his birth land they were drawn from in- 
habited Quebec: old houses in soft snow, veiling them 
like time, scenes from French villages which have the 
curve of older France. Morrice was too fine a painter, 
too pure a draughtsman and lover of his brush ever 
to be literary or illustrative, but certainly the film of 
romance hangs over these scenes. Fable covers their 
nakedness. His Sainte Anne de Beaupré in a har- 
mony of carefully chosen tones is the village seen in 
a traveller’s tale. 


There are exceptions to this. In the present col- 
lection is a beautiful picture painted in 1910, ‘Le Bac 
de Quebec’, in which a boat is crossing the cold, blue, 
flecked water between a white wharf in the fore- 
ground and the white banks on the far side of the 
river; a sleigh and tiny figures are spotted on the 
wharf. Critics speak of the palette of Morrice ‘qui 
devint plus chantante’, but the song that comes through 
this picture is the song of the St. Lawrence itself, 
the direct thrill of broken water . . . the cold and iso- 
late Spring. One has only to compare it with the Port 
of Algiers in the same room, a not very interesting 
study of blue water and boats, to feel the character 
and verity which makes the first composition so 
satisfying. 

In Europe nothing mattered to him but paint. He 
sketched and sketched. He had specially built boxes 
packed with hundreds of small boards and canvases 
on which he noted with extraordinary variety delight- 
ful impressions of colour and design. He was sensi- 
tive and easily quickened and he passed from influence 


to influence, his own individual genius allowing him 
always to escape. In an exceedingly well-considered 
and stimulating article which appeared in THE CaNa- 
DIAN Forum in June 1925, an article that might well 
be the nucleus of a larger study, Professor A. H. S. 
Gillson writes clearly on the development of his art. 
He speaks of the effect of Whistler, so obvious in 
many of his figures, then of his education in the sheer 
application of paint. He shows that his early pic- 
tures under Dutch influence were characterized by 
thick, almost woolly paint, obliterating the canvas, 
while the entire surface was carefully filled. That he 
passed through the Impressionists: in talking, moving 
Paris a dozen personalities and methods left their mo- 
mentary mark on him. Professor Gillson then tells 
how he learned simplification, that in his later African 
pictures his paint became thin and liquid, the minute 
modules of the canvas giving a beautiful surface qual- 
ity while in many cases the canvas was allowed to give 
its full contribution entirely unhampered by pigment. 
His colour became more brilliant, his design more 
marked and with great simplification his craft grew 
sure and mature. 

To many the earlier period of his work is by far 
the most popular. The restrained depth and colour 
that they find in ‘Le Page de Courses’, les ‘gris moel- 
leux et les bruns dorés, ranimés par Véclat discret de 
quelques tons chauds’, the bright light of puffed sails, 
gay movement of figures subdued by background, make 
a great appeal to his older admirers. But the sun 
grew stronger and stronger in the painter, and it 
was under its freedom that he made those brilliant 
pictures of the tropics which in their ‘synthesis and 
broad rhythm’ are to some of us the joy and triumph 
of his paint. 

He began his maturity in Africa. His very un- 
usual view of Gibraltar has no Europe in it, the 
strange shape of the rock has something akin to the 
pyramids ; its delicate queer greens and the tones of 
the sand are of the desert and equally simple. - In 
‘Paysage, Provence’, the arid light of the south has 
obliterated all detail and, though the branch lines of 
the trees may be a little thin and scattered, the nest 
of white roofs in the light green is very pleasing. A 
wall of a mosque in Algiers or a flat background in 
Tunis is washed with a cream of sunlight dormant 
with the germs of unawakened colour against which 
the simplest form of a tree or figure makes decorative 
tracery. Morrice’s greens are lovely. They vary from 
the almost mocking intensities of the tropics to the 
gentlest tones of a Breton Spring, or the strange 
greens that come in rock or sand. And in this period 
he simplified colour as well as form, letting bright 
contrasts lie side by side, yet keeping always his har- 
mony, the singing quality of his paint. 

His final freedom was brought forth by the trop- 
ics. Whether it was simply that his art was now fully 
developed, or whether the releasing heat and colour 
of those islands, Trinidad and Cuba and Jamaica, did 
in truth evoke his finest powers one may but guess: 
certainly if the latter, we who find most pleasure in 
his ripest phase wish he had gone there before. The 
same sensitiveness which made him susceptible to the 
painters and writers of Paris rendered him quick to 
receive the colour and line of the new world. There 
worked in him greater ‘simplification, more emotion 
in form, freer pliancy of brush. It is amazing that 
a transient should have painted so truly and so much. 
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One can perceive at once in these works the differing 
individuality of each island. In two of his most at- 
tractive pictures, ‘Maisons, Cuba’, and ‘Le Jardin aux 
Antilles’, the tropical sophistication of the place is in- 
escapable. In the first it seems to rest in the parallel 
lines of the houses and the bench in contrast with the 
almost animal effulgence of the trees; in the second 
the white-garbed figure under a tree, whose leaves fall 
heavy as the pendulous breasts of an Indian goddess, 
brings something civilized to that garden of hot col- 
our and form. Here the line of sophistication is up- 
right as in the other it lies across. His canvases of 
Trinidad have no such consciousness. In them he is 
beginning to mass his colours more. A hill of hardly 
washed in trees is a mound of vivid green beside a 
clump of white in cloud, or blue of sky or water, 
equally intense, and broken, if he likes, by a brush of 
red or orange: with all his liquid touch there is more 
weight. Gaugain may have taught him this; he is in- 
separable from all such seas, but the tropics could 
have done it of themselves. He still keeps the singing 
modulation of his paint: on coral sand by a cerulean 
bay his figures are black notes in a dance of tropical 
sky and beach. Other pictures of Trinidad have 
quieter, softer rhythm ; trees enshroud a bungalow, or 
a hill rises in lightened tones of green with two or 
three skeleton trees on its crest to rob it of monotony. 


Morrice was not a great or original figure painter. 
He did many after Whistler and others under the in- 
fluence of Matisse. Some are pleasing for their flow- 
ing colour like ‘Blanche’ or “The Head of a Woman’ 
in the present exhibit, but they have no innate char- 
acter in them. Obviously figures did not interest him 
for their own sake: they were important as motifs in 
his canvas. His sketches show this: a woman on sands 
is part of the beach; a nude among leaves is sylvan 
as the trees. Morrice seemed rarely, at least not till 
his later period, to be concerned with the subject it- 
self; he collected it as certain composers do a folk 
tune, not because it portrays a new aspect of life, but 
because it will make a theme for their own work. 

The discussion still lingers ‘was James Morrice a 
Canadian painter or not?” The question is silly. ‘In 
the house of art are many mansions.’ There is room 
for those who stay and those who go. A man must 
follow his own genius: had Morrice lived all his life 
in Canada he had never painted it like A. Y. Jackson. 
And in the house of art which Canada is beginning 
to build she may gratefully reserve one of her first 
rooms for the man,who took her name to Europe, who 
was known there as a Canadian and ‘le petit maitre’ 
and whose pictures have come back to us, to be our 
possession, a heritage in paint. 


RECORD OF A PIONEER 
By AUDREY ALEXANDRA BROWN 


E was my father’s father. 
Where shall I begin with him, unless I begin 
with him as I knew him best? — and that was 
in the last ten years of his life. In those days he had 
a chair, a large beautiful chair covered with dark 
green tapestry, against which his delicate hawk-like 
old face showed frail and immaculate as porcelain. 
His eyes were blue, though not markedly so; he was 
bearded, but not heavily; and his hair was extraor- 
dinarily thick, white with the metallic lustre of silver. 

During the last ten years of his life that dark 
green chair in the drawing-room beside a year-long 
fire had come to be all of the world that was left to 
him; for though he could still walk, he was liable to 
a sudden failure of the limbs, and did not get about 
easily. I don’t think this troubled him greatly, how- 
ever: I never heard him lament it. He had crossed 
the continent several times, mainly on foot; he had 
lived in times and places when life was only a step 
from death. Sitting in his dark green chair, he could 
build up his former world around him, and live what- 
ever he chose of his old life over again. 

He was born in 1830 — ‘near Gloucester city’ he 
used to say. He had long forgotten the date, except 
that it fell in February. He spoke little of his father 
and less of his mother, both of whom seem to have 
died while he was very young. The first years of his 
life he lived with his grandparents in the remainder 
of what had once been a priory; and he was a leading 
light among all the adventurous spirits of the neigh- 
bourhood before he was well out of petticoats. 

At seven years old, having somehow come into 
possession of an old musket, and having saved suf- 


ficient pocket-money to buy gunpowder, he fired off 
this ancient weapon on the green before his assembled 
admirers. Happily — almost miraculously indeed — 
there were no fatal results. However, the outraged 
neighbourhood repaired in a body to his grandmother, 
and earnestly represented to her the necessity of keep- 
ing her grandson under stricter control. This she felt 
herself unable to do, so as the easiest way out of the 
difficulty she apprenticed him, baby as he was, to a 
tailor in Stratford-on-Avon. : 

Whether he liked the trade thrust upon him it is 
difficult to say: at all events, he accepted it with the 
philosophy which was always a striking trait of his 
character. ‘Having done all that is possible,’ wrote 
the great Duke of Marlborough, ‘one should submit 
with patience.’ And this was my grandfather’s prin- 
ciple. He never rebelled against the inevitable — 
though he made sure that it was the inevitable, al- 
ways, before he submitted to it. 

Seven years he spent — the term of his apprentice- 
ship — in Stratford-on-Avon: and these seven years 
coloured his whole life. The tailor’s shop stood 7 
two doors from Shakespeare’s birthplace ; as a chil 
my grandfather often peered in at the door of the his- 
toric cottage ; and here he imbibed a reverence for 
great Englishman which time and fortune never ef- 
faced. In his after years he read much and widely; 
but to the end of his life ‘literature’ to him meant 
Bible and Shakespeare. 

At fourteen he was free of his apprenticeship, and 
uently a man. By way of proving it, he re 
his old home and also spent some time 


co 
visit 
his mother’s parents at Kingston-on-Thames. But the 
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beginning of his real life was yet to come. It began 
when he, his former master, and his master’s two sons 
embarked for America — at that time in the heyday 
of its reputation as a kind of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground’, 
where a man might make his chief exertion the pick- 
ing up of gold and silver. Their ship was a sailing 
vessel, the Excelsior, and made the voyage in sixty 
days. 
"Boe the tailor America had only Hardrada’s por- 
tion — seven feet of earth for a grave. He and his 
elder son died of yellow fever, and were buried in 
Indiana. His younger son returned to England: my 
grandfather remained. He was a mere boy, penniless 
and without a friend in America; but with a stout 
heart he set out to conquer the New World. 

I can only string together bits of his ragged-rain- 
bow story. 

In company with a train of ten waggons, he trav- 
elled the "49 trail. There were women and children 
in the train: it was a journey of more than seven 
months, and though never actually attacked they were 
several times threatened by Indians. 

‘In those days,’ my grandfather used to say drily, 
‘a young man took orders from his elders’ — and often 
after a hard day’s march he was forced to stand guard 
all night, and next morning resume his place driving 
an ox-cart. Once, half-asleep, he fell from his seat 
and the wheel of the waggon passed over his leg. ‘I 
got some rest after that,’ he said, and smiled. 

Odd things happened in the California desert. 
Once he was lost for three days without food; during 
which time it rained, and rain is not a nice thing in 
the desert. The red dust when mixed with water 
had an ugly likeness to blood and was too slippery to 
be walked on. For a time he struggled about, exhaust- 
ing himself and getting further from the trail; then 
his native philosophy came to his aid and saved his 
life. Calmly he sat down and waited till he was res- 
cued. But before that happened he had been obliged 
to take in his belt three holes. 

‘I gave them quite a scare,’ he said, ‘I’d fallen down 
so often I was all over mud, and it looked like blood 
from the distance.’ 

Once they came on what was left of a Mormon 
caravan. I heard him tell the story sixty years after- 
wards, and saw the look in his eyes. “There was noth- 
ing but bones,’ he said, ‘bones — and the long hair of 
the women stirring a bit in the breeze — I’ve never 
forgotten it.’ 

So he limped into Sacramento at last. He had no 
money, and he was starving: though even then he 
would have given more, he said, for a bath than for 
food. Here his tailor-craft stood him in good stead. 
At the principal hotel a careless player had cut the 
baize of the billiard table with his cue; and seeing the 
consternation of the proprietor my grandfather of- 
fered to repair the damage — not for money, but for 
a meal. No one believed he could do it, but he was 
allowed to try his hand, and succeeded so well that 
half Sacramento coming to look at the results declared 
no one could tell where the baize had been mended. 
He got his meal and an amount of publicity which set 
him up in business. 

But he had not crossed the plains to spend his time 
over serge and broadcloth. Going to Placerville, he 
joined forces with a prospector and in three days got 
together the equivalent of a nice sum of money, which 
he spent a-roving. 











He went down as far as Panama, and recalled it 
afterwards as so infested with large and voracious 
flies that although every diner had a negro stationed 
behind him to fan them away while he ate, it was 
well-nigh impossible to get food into one’s mouth with- 
out a fly or two going with it. 

He re-visited England, and even spent a little time 
in Wales. It was in Wales that, alighting at a small 
station, he met with a curious figure — a woman of 
about fifty, though dressed in the fashion of thirty 
years earlier. She waited until all the passengers had 
alighted, and then went away quietly alone. On in- 
quiry he found both her and her story to be well- 
known in the district. Thirty years ago she had gone 
to the station to meet her lover. He was dead: he had 
died on the train. She had never failed to meet the 
train daily for thirty years. 

In 1863 my grandfather came to Canada, landing 
at Esquimalt. It was a pleasant place, and they had 
been so long on the sea that when they reached the 
shore some of the sailors went down on their knees and 
kissed the green earth for sheer delight in it. 

Here my grandfather was taken with a mild attack 
of smallpox, but beat it off, and after recovering made 
his way up to Cariboo. Cariboo was at that time the 
new Eldorado. Some found it so — among others 
the famous ‘Cariboo’ Cameron, who brought a mule- 
train laden with gold down the Cariboo Road, flung 
away his riches in the East, and came back to Cariboo 
to die a pauper. Not all were so successful as pros- 
pectors, however. My grandfather once happened on 
a young miner laboriously washing sand by the river. 

‘How long have you been at it? 

‘Oh, about two weeks.’ 

‘Found any gold?’ 

“Yes — enough to make a ring with.’ 

My grandfather passed on. 

Late in the year he came back to Vancouver Island; 
and having bought a piece of land outside Nanaimo, 
he settled down at last. The land had to be cleared, 
of course: he cleared it, and afterwards built a log 
cabin, working single-handed and in four feet of snow. 

It was a large cabin, built not according to the 
usual pattern but in three sections, with log partitions 
between. As wall-paper was an unobtainable elegance, 
he covered the upper part of the walls and the ceiling 
with canvas. Not far from the door he had left one 
great fir tree, to be used as cover to shoot from in 
case of an attack by Indians. There were loopholes 
in the wall to serve the same purpose. Nor was this 
any melodramatic precaution; for the local Indians 
had lost their first awe of the white man, and were 
sufficiently numerous and powerful as to present a 
very real menace. 

Having dug a well, my grandfather also made a 
baking-oven near it of stones and clay, in which his 
bread was baked for many years after. And then, 
all being complete, he married. 

His wife was Leah Westwood, and she was the 
member of a Worcester family which had settled, first 
in Victoria, then in Nanaimo, some years earlier. 
was the gentlest thing to look at, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed ; and she had a beautiful voice. As a girl 
she had sung in the choir of the little wooden ch 
in Victoria that was Christchurch Cathedral seventy 
years ago. In my grandfather’s cabin, three miles 
from Nanaimo, six of her nine children were bort. 
She made a home of the cabin, planting apple treé 
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which were trained to grow up over the roof, and set- 
ting out a garden bordered with whitewashed stones 
and filled with sweetwilliams and double daisies. 

She was the gentlest thing to look at, but she had 
all the courage of the pioneer. When my grandfather 
went to town for supplies, she was left in the house 
with her young children, unprotected. My father can 
remember how, when he was two or three years old 
and his brother a year older, she would sometimes slip 
into her pocket a pistol — which she knew very well 
how to use — and would take them each by a hand 
and walk a little way down the road in the dark, in 
the hope of meeting their father coming home. 

In those days there were plenty of wild animals 
about. My grandfather, setting out to hunt one eve- 
ning, asked his wife to shut up the dog, as he did not 
wish to take it with him. She promised to do so; 
but after he had made his way into the woods, a dim 
four-legged shape slunk out of the trees behind and 
followed him. He was vexed; nevertheless, having 
killed a deer, he threw the refuse parts to the dog as 
was his habit. 

The next time he went hunting, he requested rather 
more emphatically than before that the dog should be 
tied up. For all that, he was not far in the woods be- 
fore the culprit again made its appearance in the shad- 
ows. He called to it, meaning to send it home; but 
as if divining his intention it kept a respectful distance. 

This time he made no kill, but returned home 
somewhat out of temper. Meeting his wife in the 
door-yard, he said to her rather irritably, ‘Didn’t I 
ask you to shut the dog up?” She answered, ‘I did: 
he’s in the shed’ — as indeed he was. Then what had 
been the hunting-companion? My grandfather looked 
back at the gate, and saw the dusky waiting figure 
throw up its muzzle to the sky with the quavering 
melancholy howl of the wolf. A wolf it was. My 
grandfather levelled his gun, but it was gone. (I 
always remember my sense of relief as a child at this 
end to the story — I didn’t want so sociable an animal 
to lose its life!) 

After eight years spent on the farm, my grand- 
father decided to move to town. So lonely a spot was 
no longer safe, as was witnessed by the murder of his 
nearest neighbour, who lost his life under particularly 
revolting circumstances at the hands of two drunken 
Indians. My grandfather did not know until some 
time afterwards how near he had come to sharing his 
neighbour’s fate. One of the murderers later testified 
that on the night of the crime they had stood outside 
his house and considered whether they would kill him 
also; finally deciding against it because of his young 
children, some of whom might escape in the confusion 
and afterwards bring them to justice. 

So the farm was abandoned. The house itself 
stood for about thirty years longer; and ten years ago 
you might still gather daisies in what had been my 
gtandfather’s garden. 

_ In town he went back to his old trade of tailor- 
ing, and did pretty well on the whole. He was a very 
800d tailor, and all the ship-captains came to him when 
they were in port. Seated cross-legged on his board, 
he would sew while my father (a small boy then) 
read aloud to him. For he never lost his passion for 
literature, and would send my father regularly to the 
bookseller’s to secure whatever seemed best among the 
ks newly sent out from England. 

At about this time his first wife died, at the early 


age of thirty-three; her youngest child, a boy, sur- 
vived her a short time and died also. 

Some years later my grandfather sold a part of 
his property to the Dunsmuir coal company for a sum 
which made him a rich man and enabled him to lay 
aside his needle forever. His last piece of work was 
the dress suit in which he was finally buried. 

At the age of sixty-three he married again, and 
was the father of eleven more children. And here 
his active history ends. 

I knew him best in the last years of his life. I 
was very fond of him, and I think he liked me. From 
infancy I would put out my little paw for his cere- 
monious handshake ; after which he would explore his 
pocket, and produce — sometimes chocolate creams, 
but more often striped peppermint candy. And after 
a while he would begin to talk. Someone said of him 
two years before he died —‘He can without the least 
time for thought, quote passages from the Bible, re- 
cite poetry, or talk on current events as well as, or 
better than, many men who have not yet reached the 
fifty mark’. It was true to the very end. 

He did not look like a pioneer: he gave no im- 
pression of physical strength and hardihood, for he 
was average-built and small-boned, with noticeably 
small, even delicate-looking hands and feet. But all 
that there was of him was unconquerable. As long 
as it was humanly possible for him to leave his bed 
— that is, until the last week or two of his life — he 
rose every morning, washed and dressed unaided, and 
took his usual place at breakfast. Indeed, he kept the 
door of his room locked, lest anyone should intrude 
with offered assistance. Some months before he died, 
he said to my brother — ‘When a man gets so that 
he can’t do for himself, he’s better dead.’ And he 
meant it. 

He had an inflexible code of morals — the Ten 
Commandments — inflexible but just, for he never 
permitted in himself what he condemned in others. 
His canons of taste were quite as rigid. He detested 
self-advertising and ostentation. Once he discovered 
a lake, and named it not after himself but after a 
feature of the surrounding landscape. Once, and only 
once, in talking with my father he let fall some words 
which seemed to intimate a relationship, however ob- 
scure, with the family of Churchill: my father tried 
to follow up the hint, and was angrily forbidden ever 
to speak of the matter again. 

He lived to be ninety-six. In the last months of 
1925 his health began to fail him, and he knew that 
he was dying. I never knew a man who so little feared 
death. He would discuss it as other men discuss life. 
Its near approach cast no shadow over his spirit. He 
spoke only of one wish — a desire to see Christmas 
again. Christmas meant much to him always, for it 
was a day of family re-union. He had his wish. 
Christmas came and went, and he turned quite tran- 
quilly from life to life beyond. 

He died on the sixteenth of January, 1926. 

Very early in the morning, before dawn, the last 
struggle took him. It was a dreadful paroxysm, that 
raised his hair and lifted him in his bed; for the spirit 
had housed in the outworn flesh too long to part from 


jt easily. His wife did what she could for him. When 


the om had passed she asked him, ‘Are you better 
now? 
He answered in less than a whisper — ‘Better . . . 


and died. 


’ 
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What was mortal of him they buried in a casket 
of English oak, which will not part till the Judgment, 
and tardily then. At his funeral service they sang, 
‘Nearer, My God, To Thee’ — his choice, and his 
favourite hymn. 

: Sun, moon, and stars forgot’ 

He had known the moon that looks on Panama: 
he had set his course by the Cariboo stars. He had 
more to forget than most men, if he has forgotten. 

But I think he remembers. 


CANADIAN 
Writers of Today 


AUDREY ALEXANDRA BROWN 


HE pendulum swing of revolt and classicism is a 

phenomenon so familiar to all historians of lit- 

erature as to have achieved almost the dignity 
of a law of nature. In Canadian poetry it has hardly 
had time to operate. Up to perhaps ten years ago 
our better poets were im general paddling along rather 
placidly in the wake of the Lake poets, with a few 
daring touches of Swinburne, and a good bit of Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans, though one or two hardy souls had 
struck off into the wilderness after Kipling or Mase- 
field. At present the most promising younger poets, 
particularly those around twenty-five, are being irri- 
gated with very invigorating results by the more ex- 
treme and emphatic revolutionaries among contempo- 
rary English and American poets. In the midst of 
this swelling flow of vigorous, novel, and restless har- 
monies rises with astonishing suddenness a new clear 
and strong voice of the most shameless old-fashioned 
classicism. It is at first sight a disturbing and un- 
timely phenomenon, hardly due yet in our literature. 
We must expect such a reaction ultimately, but to drag 
back the pendulum thus in mid-swing seems rather 
harshly and hastily abrupt. 

In reality, however, nothing so irregular has hap- 

ned. For good or ill, the Rocky Mountains have 
Resid off from Miss Brown’s poetry the influences 
most fertilely operative in the east of the continent 
and in Europe. Untouched by this revolutionary up- 
heaval, she has picked up the thread of English verse 
where the nineteenth century dropped it, and made it 
her own. 

Three attitudes towards his predecessors are open 
to any young poet. If wholly uncultured, which rarely 
happens, he may disregard them entirely, which usu- 
ally results in making unconsciously many of their 
blunders as well as his own, and often, too, uncons- 
ciously echoing their successes. If he knows them, he 
must either deliberately reject them, or deliberately 
follow them. In either course there still remains a 
vast field for the exercise of originality. Miss Brown’s 
use of the earlier poets is as far as possible from that 
of Mr. Eliot. 

The decision to submit to the guidance of earlier 
poets implies no little self-confidence. It is the mark 
of the classical spirit that it does not strain to be or- 


— 


iginal in subject-matter or general lines of treatment, 
but to impress its individual mark on common mate. 
rial, in accustomed forms. It prides itself on daring 
to challenge direct comparison with earlier master- 
pieces by allusion, re-interpretation, even direct quota- 
tion. What to a superficial view seems a weakness 
and defect proves the clearest testimony to its native 
strength. When they reproached Vergil with stealj 
verses from Homer, he replied, ‘So I do, and it’s about 
as easy as stealing the club of Hercules’. Miss Brown, 
in the Dryad in Nanaimo goes about insatiably steal- 
ing clubs from all manner of giants and demigods, and 
justifying the theft by the dexterous use she makes 
of the appropriated weapon. 


What reminiscent subjects these are: The Reed — 
What was he doing, the great god Pan?; Diana — the 
Endymion story ; Laodamia; Lucrezia del Sarto. Yet 
they are not mere echoes ; they all receive an individual 
imprint. They vary in value. The Reed is rather 
lifeless and stiff, the Lucrezia is decorative, but not 
very stirring. But when in Diana we find :— ‘ 


Over the far faint slope of wistful trees 
She walks in, the immortal fields of heaven, 
Past budding stars that wait to break in bloom 
Till she shall climb their stair with footprints seven; 
Past the loose tresses of the Pleiad band, 
That, tired with dancing now, lie sleeping hand in hand. 


and :— 


Still let him sleep: for in that sleep he deems 
Things mutable, immutable; he sees 

The milk-white heifer, satin-smooth of flank, 
Cropping beneath the whiter hawthorn trees: 

He hears the sheep-bell’s chime, faint, faint and fair, 

Lost down the golden steeps of never-fading air. 


it is apparent that whatever it may owe to Keats, this 
is the genuine thing. 

Laodamia, however, which one may conjecture to 
be the latest in date, is easily the gem of her published 
works. Allied with vivid and even luscious descrip- 
tion, is a strong and delicate poignancy of feeling, a 
dignified tragic sensitiveness. The merit of the poem 
lies in the measured and quiet melody of the lines 
rather than their force, the reserved justness, not the 
surprise of the expression :— 


....Nothing but green and gold before her lay, 
About the painted wall, about the eaves, 
No wind in all its multitude of leaves 
That glistened with the fire of dying day 
And dropped with lonely rain. A heavy pall 
Of silence and of darkness slowly shrouded all. 
..The day was gone; its many-angled light 
Painted in shimmering pools along the floor: 
Passionless, spent with grief, she rose once more, 
closed the silver curtains on the night, 
And lit the flame that like a slender blade 
Burned in three little cups of lotus-carven jade. 
--‘O my beloved, spring will come again 
To this sad earth we loved, and it will wake; 
Pale sorrowing buds of hyacinth will break 
In some unlooked-for morn of shaken rain; 
Persephone will walk among the hills : 
Planting her tall straight spears of fateful daffodils. 
‘But here we shall not come. No more—no more! 
Ah, when our vines are green, and violets make 
A brief delay of summer for our sake, 
We shall walk lonely by the waveless shore 
In such a dusk as gives us light to see 
Changed faces, and the fields of wan eternity.’ 


It is not difficult to trace the influence of Keats, 
and even more of Tennyson, also, I conjecture, 0 
Morris in this poem — exacting and dangerous 
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all of them: but so far from detracting from its en- 
joyment, there is the same pleasure as in recognizing 
Donne and Marvell in Eliot. 

It is plain that the elaborated poem of considerable 
length offers the best scope for her genius. One would 
make no mistake in closing the book at the end of 
Laodamia. The shorter poems are altogether un- 
worthy. Even the title-poem, in spite of such lines 
as :— 

The sharp and bitter kiss 


Of frost at the end of the year in a crystal night 
Sworded with stars and keen with unmoving air, 


is not altogether happy. The short poems at the end, 
which seem to be early works unfortunately lumped 
in as filler — it is a pity the poems are not dated — 
display a very unsure touch and unsettled taste. There 
is little to be gained by imitating Sir Henry Newbolt 
and his like. Even good models fare poorly. There 
is no excuse, after Arnold, for writing ‘O deathless 
passion, never-dying pain!’ in a poem on the night- 
ingale. The attempts at direct lyrical expression are 
completely stiff and unconvincing. I have a fancy 
that a careful study of Christina Rossetti might be 
very advantageous before more in this vein is 
published. 

Miss Brown is to be congratulated on her freedom 
from geographical taboos. She chooses her subject 
when and where she finds herself attracted, more an- 
xious, apparently, that her poetry be good poetry than 
that it be obviously labelled Made In Canada. Even 
her prose, though less exotic than her verse, is not 
cramped into any a priori restrictions of time and 
place. There is no harm, of course, in writing about 
one’s immediate surroundings or one’s own times, if 
they arouse the poetic impulse; but there is a ridicu- 
lous and annoying tendency in some quarters to trans- 
late economic nationalism into aesthetic dogma; and 
it is a pleasure to see a capable writer high-handedly 
pursuing her own path, careless of this taboo. 

L. A. MacKay 





BUTTERFLYING 


A butterfly 
Fluttered on a 
Loganberry 

Vine 

And muttered, ‘This 
Loganberry 

Wine is ve 

Fine - - -’ 

Then stuttered, ‘I 
B-butter fly, 
L-loganberry 
S-stings! - - -’ 
But went into 


tail 
spin 


pled his 


Ciara Hopper 


WHEAT SURVEYS 


Wueat, by W. W. Swanson and P. C. Armstrong 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 320). 


THE CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE, by D. A. MacGib- 
bon (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 503 ; $4.00). 
N° subject is more vital to Canadian economic pros- 
perity than the commodity considered in such 
detail and with such authority in these two volumes. 
Professor Swanson and Dr. MacGibbon have been 
heads of departments of economics in Western Canada 
— Dr. MacGibbon in Alberta and Professor Swanson 
in Saskatchewan, and both men were taken as — 
to the Imperial Economic Conference in 1930. They 
cover the same ground to a large extent, but the point 
of view is sufficiently divergent to warrant separate 
publications. Dr. MacGibbon as the author of com- 
petent studies on Western development, including rail- 
way rates, banking, and the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
as a member of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
in 1925, and as a present member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, is particularly fitted to give a 
detailed account of the technical aspects of the trade. 
As a description of the movement of grain from the 
farmer’s waggon or truck by various routes to the 
consumer, his book will long remain as a bench mark 
in the history of the trade. Later surveys designed 
to trace continuous changes will begin with this vol- 
ume. Professor Swanson, the joint author of the vol- 
ume published at an earlier date, has been engaged on 
various important Royal Commissions concerned with 
the economic development of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan and the West. Without Dr. MacGibbon’s of- 
ficial position in the trade, he has been able to discuss 
with greater freedom the problems of the grower, and 
the stage of production which precedes the arrival of 
wheat at the country elevator. In some sense, these 
books represent the height of academic achievement 
in Canadian economics. _ 
With these volumes as a guide, we may attempt 
a critical survey of the strength and weakness of Cana- 
dian economics and possibly suggest lines of profitable 
development in the future. Dr. MacGibbon’s volume 
illustrates the difficulties in striking fashion. The first 
part of the book is concerned with the historical de- 
velopment of wheat production in Canada, and an il- 
luminating thesis is proposed that wheat has served as 
a pioneer industry in Quebec, in Ontario and finally 
in Manitoba, in Saskatchewan and in Alberta. The 
second part describing the technique of the present 
trade, is virtually an extended appendix or footnote 
to the chapter on Canada as ‘the largest exporter of 
wheat’. e promising thesis disappears from view 
in a desert of descriptive and analytical detail. Dr. 
MacGibbon might have illuminated this material with 
reference to his thesis and presented a work showing 
wheat as the basis of modern trends in Canadian eco- 
nomic and social life. Professor F. H. Underhill, for 
example, has pointed out the relationship between 
radicalism in Ontario in the wheat period, and rad- 
icalism in Western Canada in the wheat period. The 
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parallel goes far deeper and is at the roots of Canadian 
life. The volume with which Professor Swanson is 
concerned is a part of the phenomenon dependent on 
wheat production. To note sentences such as ‘the 
ultimate crop of a country is men and women’ scat- 
tered throughout the book, is to note the reflection of 
Western points of view. But whereas Dr. MacGib- 
bon fails in his effort to link the evolutionary and the 
classical point of view, Professor Swanson fails in his 
effort to link the sociological and the classical point 
of view. 

It will be obvious from these suggestions that Cana- 
dian economics fails because of the limitations of the 
tools with which economists are forced to work. The 
classical analysis is of fundamental importance, but it 
carries the economist far short of his goal of scientific 
explanation. Both economists have supplemented the 
classical analysis, in the one case with reference to 
the evolutionary and the institutional aspects, and in 
the other case with reference to the sociological and 
perhaps the introspective aspects. The advance is sig- 
nificant, but inadequate. If economists are to make 
important contributions to the science of economics 
from the standpoint of Canadian material, they must 
build on such valuable work as has been done in these 
volumes, they must draw on the whole range of social 
sciences, and finally they must invent their own tech- 
nique for handling their own problems. We may 
eventually, through such work, understand the signi- 
ficance of wheat to Canadian institutions and Canadian 
cultural life. 

H. A. INNIs 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HISTORIAN 


THE Wuic INTERPRETATION OF History, by H. 
Butterfield (Clarke-Irwin; pp. 132; $1.20). 


R. BUTTERFIELD’s little book is a brilliant 
onslaught upon the habit to which all historians 
are prone of setting up the values of the present as a 
criterion for judging and interpreting the events of 
the past. He uses the word ‘Whig’ in a broad sense :— 


The whig interpretation of history is not merely the 
property of whigs, and it is much more subtle than mental 
bias; it lies in a trick of organization, an unexamined habit 
of mind that any historian may fall into. It might be 
called the historian’s pathetic fallacy. It is the result of 
the practice of abstracting things from their historical 
context and judging them apart from their context — es- 
timating them and organizing the historical story by a 
system of direct reference to the present..... Through this 
system of immediate reference to the present-day, histor- 
ical personages can easily and irresistibly be classified into 
the men who furthered progress and the men who tried 
to prevent it. Working upon the same system the whig 
historian can draw lines through certain events, some such 
line as that which leads through Martin Luther and a long 
succession of whigs to modern liberty; and if he is not 
careful he begins to forget that this line is merely a mental 
trick of his; he comes to imagine that it represents some- 
thing like a line of causation. 


Whereas the truth is, says Mr. Butterfield quite 
truly, that ‘it is nothing less than the whole of the 
past, with its complexity of movement, its entangle- 
ment of issues, and its intricate interactions, which 
produced the whole of the present. This is the only 
safe piece of causation that the historian can put his 
hand upon, the only thing which he can positively as- 
sert about the relationship between past and present’. 
Obviously the first remark upon this is that it is 









not only Whig historians who are guilty of this path. 
etic fallacy. The same charges may be brought against 
Tory historians and Catholic historians, against bour- 
geois and proletarian historians. They all select and 
organize their material according to the scheme of 
values which they have in their own heads and which 
does not necessarily spring from the material itself, 
Occasional phrases in Mr. Butterfield’s essay make 
one wonder whether his real objection is not to the 
habit of interpreting the past in terms of the present 
but to the habit of giving it a Whig interpretation 
rather than a Tory one. But evidently he only con- 
centrates his attack upon the Whigs because in Eng- 
land the Whig-Liberal interpretation of English de- 
velopment since the 16th century has dominated most 
of the history writing of the last few generations. We 
must remember that Mr. Butterfield is a Cambridge 
man and that Cambridge is still apparently under the 
spell of Lord Acton who so completely fused the his- 
torian in the moralist ; and that the leading Cambridge 
historian of our day is Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
in whose charming books there is always implicit the 
somewhat naive assumption that the supreme end of 
human evolution was to produce the nineteenth-cen- 
tury English gentleman. 

Instead of this practice of delivering ‘verdicts of 
history’, of assuming that our age is the absolute to 
which Luther and Calvin are only relative, Mr. But- 
terfield would have the historian plunge into the past 
with no preconceptions of his own and try to see an 
age as it was seen by the men who lived in it :— 


The historian is concerned with the concrete and is 
at home in the world of facts and people and happenings. 
History is a form of descriptive writing as books of travel 
are. It is concerned with the processes of life rather than 
with the meaning or purpose or goal of life...The value 
of history lies in the richness of its recovery of the con- 
crete life of the past...It is not for him (the historian) 
to give a philosophical explanation of what happens in 
time and space. Indeed any history that he writes ought 
to be capable of -varied philosophical interpretation as life 
itself seems to be...The last word of the historian is not 
some fine firm general statement; it is a piece of detailed 
research. 


This glorification of disinterested scientific research 
is, of course, written for English readers in a country 
whose historians have always been half politicians. 
Curiously enough, at the very same time that Mr. But- 
terfield’s book was being published, Professor Carl 
Becker was delivering his presidential address to the 
American Historical Association upon this same sub- 
ject of the function of the historian. Professor Becker 
lives in a country in which the German ideal of pure 
research has long been dominant and whose historians 
have taken Ranke’s famous motto for their guide. 
His address (‘Everyman His Own Historian’ — Am 
erican Historical Review, Jan., 1932) is a criticism, as 
brilliant as Mr. Butterfield’s book, of the very ideal 
of objective history which the latter preaches. 


Professor Becker is in full reaction against ‘this 
age of erudition in which we live and from which we 
are perhaps just emerging’ :— 


Finding the course of history littered with the debns 
of exploded philosophies, the historians of the last century, 
unwilling to be forever duped, turned away (as they f 
hoped) from ‘interpretation’ to the rigorous examinatt 
of the factual event, just as it occurred...The sciem 
historian, it seems, was one who set forth the facts without 
injecting any extraneous meaning into them...So that, # 
the fullness of time, when innumerable patient expert 
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ars, by ‘exhausting the sources’, should have reflected 
without refracting the truth of all the facts, the definitive 
and impregnable meaning of human experience would 
emerge of its own accord to enlighten and emancipate 
mankind...Hoping to find something without looking for 
it, expecting to obtain answers to life’s riddle by resolutely 
refusing to ask questions — it was surely the most romantic 
species of realism yet invented. 

That mood, he believes, is passing. A younger 
generation that knows not Ranke is approaching its 
task with the knowledge that the historian cannot ab- 
stract himself from his present. If he imagines that 
he has done so, he only deludes himself as did the 
nineteenth century positive scientists who imagined 
that they had emancipated themselves from meta- 
physics when all that had happened was that they 
were unconscious of the metaphysical presuppositions 
upon which they were working. 

The truth is that all the great historians from 
Thucycides to the present have been men who lived 
intensely in their own age and who brought their own 
intense sense of values to the interpretation of the 
material on which they worked. e dull Ph.D.’s 
differ from the Gibbons and the Mommsens not in 
their emancipation from their own age, in their supe- 
rior objectivity, but simply in the lack of intensity with 
which they think and feel about human problems. Mr. 
Butterfield himself speaks sadly of the historians who 
seem to do nothing more than transcribe their elabor- 
ate card indexes. ‘Even the most disinterested his- 
torian’, says Professor Becker, ‘has at least one pre- 
conception, which is the fixed idea that he has none’. 
The historian must ever endeavour to be conscious and 
critical of his own system of values, but he cannot 
escape from it or from the dominant ideas of his own 
age. ‘In an age of political revolution he will see that 
history is past politics, in an age of social stress and 
conflict he will search for the economic interpreta- 
tion’. The patterns which he finds in the events of 
the past are the image of the patterns which are al- 
ready in his own mind. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL 


CLOSE TO THE EARTH 


A Buriep Treasure, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(Viking Press-Macmillans in Canada ; pp. 296; $2.50). 
[* is doubtful if Miss Roberts’ literary stature has 

been increased by A Buried Treasure. This is not 
to say that it does not possess the distinctive qualities 
of its author’s style and approach. These are unmis- 
takable in all her works, even in her weakest novel, 
My Heart and My Flesh, and in her lightest one, 
Jingling in the Wind. 

The style has lost perhaps a little of its individu- 
ality, a very little, but is none the less fine for that. 
In some of her work this individuality was manner- 
istic, where, as one can see now, there was no neces- 
sity. For now that Miss Roberts has perfected her 
vehicle of expression, we can see that she has achieved 
a remarkable blending of standard literary speech with 
folk speech, and has achieved it in this novel. It re- 
tains the poetic quality of her earlier style, without 
the aid of a pleasant quaintness. This marks advance, 
for quaintness is not a foundation upon which to build 
an enduring structure. Nor, except once, is there the 
trick of a refrain, and in this one instance it is legit- 
imately used. The prose of A Buried Treasure has a 
purity not to be found in any other of Miss Roberts’ 
novels, 
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The real misgiving is with respect to depth of con- 
tent, of experience. There were many who accused 
Miss Roberts of frivolity after the publication of 
Jingling in the Wind, who would have her, like Uncle 
Matthew Arnold, always utterly serious. But many 
found in that delightful extravaganza a keen and 
provocative satire. Now, however, one is afraid to 
go back and look into that joyous fantasy again, for 
fear one may discover shallowness where one thought 
there was depth. : 

Within the limits of a definite stratum of experi- 

ence she moves with sure tread. Her revelation of 
this stratum to many who had lived dumbly in it all 
their lives accounted in large measure for the pop- 
ularity attained by The Time of Man. Unfortunately, 
she confines herself too narrowly, whether by choice 
or of necessity, within that stratum. There is mate- 
rial in it for very many sketches, but not for many 
books. 
Miss Roberts moves with mastery in that part of 
experience which is very close to immediate sensation, 
in ron page rsons or in non-analytical moments. 
It has no fellowship with pure reason, but is insepar- 
able from the minutiae of physical environment. It 
lies somewhere between reverie and disciplined think- 
ing. The description of this experience and its in- 
terpretation, in clean, simple rural types, chiefly wo- 
men, is the chosen task of the author of A Buried 
Treasure. 

Plot and action are then of minor importance. It 
really matters little that the story revolves lightly 
around the discovery of a buried hoard, that a stranger, 
wandering to find the graves of his ancestors, comes 
casually into the picture, or even that an elopement 
is precipitated as an astonishing escape from a social 
predicament which nas nothing to do with the elopers. 

All that really matters are the experiences of the 
stranger youth, and of the middle-aged woman who 
is the central figure, and only such experiences of 
theirs as come within the range of Miss Roberts’ inter- 
est. In this book, as always, she displays a thoroughly 
sympathetic understanding of her types, and of her 
individuals. To it she brings also her rare sensitive- 
ness to all the primary sense-appeals. There is a 
strangely child-like quality in this aspect of her work. 
She sees and feels and hears and smells especially 
those things which the small child sees and feels and 
hears and smells, those things within two or three feet 
of the earth. To the one who remembers the fright- 
ening days when the normal flight of bees among the 
flowers was about the level of his head, and when big 
dogs could stare down at him, these descriptions bring 
tingling memories. 

All this is delightful and stimulating to the im- 
agination. But by now Miss Roberts has adequately 
performed the task of making us aware once more 
that this, too, is experience. If she cannot or will 
not move soon beyond the limits of her lovely but 
restricted field, she may find, to the profound regret 
of her admirers, that she has exhausted her 


possibilities. 
J. D. Rosrns 





Tue CANADIAN Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is not 
at present paying for material. 


RUSSIA ... RUSSIA ... RUSSIA 


BoLSHEVISM IN PERSPECTIVE, by J. de V. Loder 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 256; $3.75). 

THe Russtan EMERGES, by Nicholas Ignatieff 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv-112; $1.00). 

CALCULATION in simple arithmetic would suf- 
fice to show that a person who began to devour 
books seriously at the age of ten and who got through 
three hundred volumes a year, could only read about 
18,000 books in a lifetime of normal expectancy. That 
being so, life being short and time being fleeting, 
bother at all about two more books added to the spate 
of those on Russia, especially when one is written by 
a British Conservative ex-M.P. and the other by a 
Russian emigré living in Toronto who has not had 
any contact with the country of which he writes since 
he was fifteen? 

However, I did read both books and I do not re- 
gret it, though the first named is entitled to far more 
serious consideration than the second one. 

I read Colonel Loder’s book because I remembered 
that a ve 4 M.P., a sworn foe of the Soviet regime, 
was one of the first to do complete justice to the re- 
spect which the Revolutionary government had shown 
towards the art treasures of the nation and that in a 
series of articles written some ten years when 
everyone else was screeching about Bolshevik vandal- 
ism. In the second place an honest Tory is more apt 
to do justice to Russian Communism than a Liberal 
sentimentalist. Colonel Loder ran true to form; here 
is a frank statement from the preface. ‘I have not 
striven after colourless impartiality,’ he writes. ‘My 
main object has been to give those to whom Bolshe- 
vism is instinctively repulsive grounds for opposition 
based on reason rather than on emotion or prejudice.’ 
Whether or not he manages to do this is another mat- 
ter. What he does accomplish, apart from the formu- 
lation of certain premises of doubtful validity concern- 
ing the nature of Communism, is to write a vigorous 
and largely accurate account of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and of the Wars of Intervention, followed by 
some very readable chapters of travel reminiscence. 
He must have amused the Russians, as he seems to 
have spent a good deal of his time discoursing to all 
and sundry on British Freedom, though in one of 
the later chapters he states that ‘the Bolshevik attitude 
towards religion is comparable to our own attitude to- 
wards Communism |!’ | 

It is rather fun stalking Colonel Loder and catch- 
ing him off his guard at moments when his na 
honesty overcomes his ‘instinctive repulsion’. Here 
is a description of a traveller’s very typical first te 
action on coming out of Russia :— 


I had come back to an adipose world, where rich food 


and bulging waistcoats seemed to play _a dispropor 

role. Looked at from this angle the Russian caricatures 
of capitalists are not so grotesque. The newspapers 
peared to be overflowing with inconsequent babbling. 
superficial and the garish seemed to claim a s 
amount of attention. It might be true that untold en 
was going to waste in commercial competition and 1 

ual self-seeking. .I missed the bracing feeling of life being 
carried on without any margin, of a necessary concentra- 
tion on essentials. I missed the feeling that the main 
object of life was not money. I missed these things but 
I did not regret them. ; 


With the exception of the concluding sentence this 
quotation hardly does justice to the general tenor of 
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Colonel Loder’s book, but then, to use his own words, 
‘I have not striven after colourless impartiality’. 

I read Mr. Ignatieff’s book, because I know him 
to be a charming and cultured person, and scion of a 
distinguished liberal family who did their best for 
Russia under the Old Regime. I read him because 
an exile, and especially a Russian exile of his stripe, 
deserves a sympathetic hearing. 

If Mr. Ignatieff must be catalogued on the strength 
of his book I would classify him as a Christian An- 
archist, a Tolstoyan, a survival of an interesting type 
of Russian which has largely ceased to exist in Russia 
itself and apeely among people of his generation. 
Mr. Ignatieff hates system; for him ‘the redeeming 
feature about Capitalism is that it is anything but a 
system’. To him good men matter more than good 

stems. It does not seem to have occurred to him 
that both may be essential. Mr. Ignatieff hates Com- 
munists because they practise a religion of hate, or so 
he asserts. In other words he is a pretty good hater 
himself. From the adjectives he uses it is quite clear, 
for instance, that he hates people who disagree with 
him. So do I. 

Having made his position quite clear Mr. Ignatieff 
roceeds to build up an ingenious indictment against 

viet Russia. He does this by quoting snippets from 
books about Russia and this makes some strange bed- 
fellows. There will be a quotation from Mr. Hoover’s 
address to a Y.M.C.A. convention and a little later 
an extract from Dillon or Hindus. The main pro- 
cedure is simplicity itself; everything discreditable in 
Soviet Russia is laid at the door of Communism, and 
every conquest or achievement in whatever sphere it 
may be is credited to the Russian people as Russians, 


or to Youth, or to the Cooperators. Mr. Ignatieff is 
obviously wasting his time as an engineer; he ought 
to be a corporation lawyer. 

The book has attracted a good deal of attention in 
the anti-Soviet press of this country because it com- 
forts Canadians by prophesying that Communism will 
collapse. That is what most Canadians want to be 
told and they don’t care how the conclusions are ar- 


rived at. 


Feurx WALTER 


FOR THE SPECIALIST 


IpEas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenol- 
ogy, by E. Husserl, translated by W. R. Gibson (Allen 
& Unwin; Muirhead’s Library of Philosophy; pp. 
427 ; $4.75). 
fy is a book which will tempt no reviewer to 

quotation in the way of kindness. Nor, if it is 
well-advised, will the general public attempt to read 
it. At the same time, for the specialist student of 
philosophy, or for the student of German culture it 
is a book which will have to be read sooner or later, 


‘for the success of phenomenology in capturing all the 


German universities, even those which were once 
strongholds of opposition, shows that it is to be reck- 
oned with. Further, workers in all sorts of disciplines 
acknowledge their allegiance to Husserl — in aesthet- 
ics, in sociology, in law, historiography, and anthro 
ology — even in psychiatry (cf. Minkowski’s ack- 
nowledgment in his book on Schizophrenia). 

At the same time the eager reader of Ideas will 
almost certainly be dissatisfied with it. Its funda- 
mental defect is this: the author asserts at every point 
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the radical novelty of his method, and the extraor- 
dinary fruitfulness, both of new problems and pros- 
pective solutions which is to be expected from it; 
also, passim that it is excessively difficult to grasp and 
apply ; but nowhere does he give a single concrete in- 
stance, along any of the lines suggested above, of how 
phenomenology would transform or affect any exist- 
ing branch of speculation (other than the well-worn 
epistemological one concerning the relation between 
mind and its objects). Indeed one feels as if Husserl 
suffers, theoretically, from the same disease that af- 
flicted Amiel in the practical realm, viz., the horror 
of making a start. We are told too often that we are 
not yet in a position to see what phenomenology is. 
At page 256 the reader is galvanized by the statement 
‘But now to the matters themselves!’ which seems to 
conclude the interminable prolegomena, only to find 
by page 404 that ‘we must try to be more specific . . . 
only so will the full wealth of (phenomenological) 
problems be revealed’. Finally, three pages from the 
end, no longer eager, he reads ‘A discussion on so gen- 
eral a level as has hitherto alone been possible cannot 
awake any adequate idea of the tremendous extent 
of the investigations which we have so far as possible 
recognized and demanded.’ 


Very true: no adequate idea, but after all, some 
idea. It is another search for the ultimate,.in the 
sense of the last grounds of all explanation, postula- 
tion, or even assumption. The Kantian school claims 
that this is reached in the consideration of order as 
such, or rather of the purely logical principles which 
determine or condition order in all its various forms. 
Husserl, like the post-Kantians, finds something more 
ultimate still, upon which this and all else rests, viz., 
pure consciousness and the ‘essences’ presented to it 
in ‘intuition’. In fact phenomenology might be called 
a transcendental psychology, though since in Husserl’s 
view it is absolutely prior to all psychology as well 
as to logic, mathematics and all other sciences, this 
would be a dreadful blunder. To ‘perform a phenom- 
enology’ we have to suspend, ‘put in brackets’ the 
whole world of Nature, including our minds as objects 
in Nature (for, e.g., the psychologist) and become 
pure consciousnesses ; this is just what is said to be 
so difficult to do, and I have no doubt it is. Once 
there, we have only to observe any faculty of pure 
consciousness in operation to discern and be able to 
describe an unlimited number of isolated ‘essences’ 
which provide the desired grounding for order, and 
ultimately for everything else. Since phenomenology 
has a horror of deductive systems, these essences are 
unconnected, and so to speak, stretch away to infinity, 
waiting like so many heavenly bodies for a phenom- 
enologist to observe and describe them. I am not 
sure, but I believe that these entities are what we ordi- 
narily call ‘abstract ideas’ as such. In any case it 
doesn’t matter, because Husserl does not discuss them, 
but always the manner in which we became aware of 
them; the ‘faculties’ as I have called them, of pure 
consciousness — imagination, perception, memory, 
moral sense, etc. These form almost the sole sub- 


jects of discussion — ultimately his concern, in words 
which recall the heights of post-Kantian Romantic- 
ism, with ‘the pure ego as it is conscious of cons- 
ciousness’. If this gives no clear idea of what phenom- 
enology is, I refer you to Pfander and others of the 
school who will tell you almost in so many words 
‘cela se sent, cela ne s'explique pas.’ 


By contrast, the writings of the vanquished Neo- 
Kantians seem luminously clear ; but then they believe 
that order does not need to be grounded in something 
beyond order. Particularly the ‘phenomenology’ (in 
Hegel’s sense) carried out by Cassirer in his fascinat- 
ing studies of language and myth in the Philosophie 
der Symbolischen Formen seems to me definitely sup- 
erior to anything that has come out of the phenomenol- 
ogist camp. An authoritative performance of this sort 
is worth volumes of vague prospectus. 

H. R. MacCatium 


AN EXPERIENCED STATESMAN 


LETTERS FROM LorD SYDENHAM TO LorD JoHN 
RUSSELL, edited with an introduction by Paul Knap- 
lund (Allen and Unwin; pp. 185; $2.25). 

‘I T is the purpose of this book’, Professor Knaplund 

explains, ‘to present an unabridged edition of 
nearly all the letters from Lord Sydenham to Lord 
John Russell, 1839-1841, found among the Russell 
Papers at the Public Record Office.’ Some of the let- 
ters were printed by Scrope in his Memoir, in 1843, 
but some of the personal remarks were deleted. Stu- 
dents of Canadian history will welcome these private 
letters as an important addition to the letters published 
by Scrope and to the official correspondence available 
in Professor Kennedy’s volume of documents. On the 
whole a reading of the letters, however, makes no 
change in one’s view of Sydenham. It is of the great- 
est interest to see his private and unofficial opinions 
of Canada and Canadians, but those opinions are 
hardly more than could have, in outline, been deduced. 
Sydenham was a writer of little charm. He wrote 
clearly, however, and showed in many respects an un- 
derstanding of Canadian conditions. 

Mr. Knaplund has added a brief introduction and 
a number of explanatory foot-notes (elusively placed 
at the end of the volume). In the introduction he 
describes Sydenham as an experienced and efficient 
statesman, seeking fame and a peerage in Canada. He 
believes that he met the real wants of the time, and 
bridged the gap between the old order and the new. 

Sydenham appears in these letters as the efficient 
administrator, anxious to get on with practical re- 
forms, impatient of the democracy of Canada, and not 
free from a feeling of effortless superiority over the 
people he was sent to govern. By some strange men 
rocess he could write to Russell of party manoeuvres 
in England as if the fate of nations hung thereon, 

— in the same letter — of the less skilful but similar 
party moves in Canada as being merely annoying in- 
terruptions to his plans. Honestly believing that he 
was doing the best for Canada, he had no scruples 
as to the proper role of the governor. In Janua 
1841 we find him complaining to Russell that his mili- 
tary secretary has been ordered to join his regiment, 
and ‘at this juncture his loss would be most disastrous 
to me, as he manages the Members for me, both as 
to their elections and their votes, and is the sole reli- 
ance I have’. 

There is much about the passing of the union, and 
much about the political situation both in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, also several letters about the st 
relations with the United States. Some of the most 
striking letters are those concerned with the economic 
condition of Canada and the practical reforms on 
Sydenham laid so much stress. His views of 
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French Canadians and of the political parties in the 
upper province are those already familiar to readers 
of the letters published earlier. The value of Syden- 
ham’s work in Canada lay in the acceptance he secured 
in Upper Canada of the union, and in his ability to 
turn the legislature to the work of governing the coun- 
try. But he was in too much of a hurry; and the 
settlement which he sincerely thought he had effected 
proved to be only partial. 

The letters in the present volume contain many 
interesting thumb-nail sketches of people he met. 
Bishop Strachan : “Your confounded Bishop headed the 
opposition in all things [in the Legislative Council of 

pper Canada], tho’ I taxed him with his promise not 
to engage in Politics.’ And later: “The Bishop is a 
regular swindler’ [for drawing a salary as president of 
King’s College]. Draper was ‘a poor creature, but 
handy, speaks well, and is a fair man of business’. 
In February 1840 Baldwin was ‘the best Lawyer in the 
Province, and a man of the highest character’. By 
June 1841 he had become ‘the most crotchety imprac- 
ticable enthusiast I ever had to deal with’; and a few 
days later he writes that he had ‘got rid of Baldwin 
and finished him as a public man for ever’. Syden- 
ham’s account of the Terrebonne election is an inter- 
esting variation on the usual one: “That scoundrel Mr. 
Lafontaine, who after arming his people with dirks 
and bludgeons loaded with lead was scared away by 
a few Irishmen’. The letter goes on that Lafontaine 











‘has tried to divert the attention of his friends who 
were furious with him by writing an address abusing 
me and pretending to retail a conversation with me 
last Feby twelve-month in which he says I wanted to 
buy him. I need not say the whole is a lie from be- 
ginning to end, and it is felt to be so because his 
friends know that he would have jumped at any price. 
He is a cantankerous fellow without talent & not 
worth buying or I would have had him when I pleased.’ 
These were singularly unhappy judgments of Baldwin 
and Lafontaine. 
G. pET. GLAZEBROOK 


THE EDDY OF LIFE 


Kamonco, by Homer W. Smith (Viking Press - 
Macmillans in Canada; pp. 167; $2.25). 

HIS is an unusual book — part novel, part bio- 

logy, and still more a discussion of the origin and 
meaning (or meaninglessness) of life. Not a promis- 
ing mixture perhaps, but the reader is pleased and 
stimulated and made newly aware of the ancient prob- 
lem. The scene is on shipboard, moving slowly up 
the Suez Canal, and the protagonists a young biologist 
and a full-natured Anglican priest. 

Kamongo is an African name for a species of lung- 
fish, an anomalous creature whose nearest cousins were 
those Devonian fishes which took to the land and gave 
rise to all terrestrial vertebrates. But where our an- 
cestors escaped extermination in streams and pools 
which were becoming more and more subject to 
drought, by the development of efficient lungs and the 
ability to crawl and walk upon the earth, the lung- 
fish took a more passive way. It has developed sim- 
ple lungs, but retains vestiges of its gills; and instead 
of crawling out upon the mud when its pool dries 
away, it buries itself in it, breathing air through a 

hole, for months or years until the rains shall 
come and give it a free life once more, it has gone 
into a ‘blind alley’, shut off from further development. 
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This is the text from which Joel, the biologist, 
elaborates his theory of life to his travelling com- 
panion. He pictures life as an eddy created by and 
dependent on the sandbar of matter. Circumscribed 
‘and conditioned, life keeps whirling — evolving and 
devolving without purpose — striving only to keep 
alive against the inertia of matter which would kill 
it. Helpless in the eddy, life reacts but never acts. 

The priest (not casually made an Anglican), claim- 
ing for life a transcendent purpose, a significance in 
human impulses beyond the satisfaction of material 
needs, serves as foil and prompter to Joel’s mechan- 
istic doctrine. His questions and uncertain credo seem 
ineffectual against Joel’s clearer exposition and more 
definite belief. He appears defeated in each passage, 
but his is the final word to which Joel finds no answer. 

There is nothing very new in all this, except per- 
haps the metaphor of stream, sandbar, and eddy. But 
the author writes with the clarity of the scientist and 
the simple persuasive prose of the man of letters. The 
reader feels that he is the silent third in an informed 
and friendly discussion between acquaintances whom 
he knows not intimately but well — the chance friends 
of shipboard absorbed in an intellectual moment. Be- 
hind all is the significant, intense background of heat 
and night and the narrow channel of living water per- 
petually threatened by the sterile sand. 

H. K. Gorpon 


FACT FANCY AND FICTION 


THE Goitpen Years, by Philip Gibbs (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy; pp. 345; $2.50). 

THe New Crusape£, by Anthony Gibbs (Double- 
day, Doran and Gundy; pp. 326; $2.00). 

CaMBoDIAN Quest, by Robt. J. Casey (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot; pp. 298; 7/6). 
ie is difficult to say just why Sir Philip Gibbs stands 

high among novelists of the second rank rather 
than lower among the first. This book is well writ- 
ten, with a dignified and expressive style, an inter- 
esting and convincing account, so far as it goes, of 
some aspects of the life of a highly-placed family in 
the London of about 1870. It is as persuasive as a 
biography, an excellent bit of straightforward report- 
ing, but just fails to come alive. 

For all that, it is interesting, and, if one does not 
ask too much, enjoyable reading. Without any great 
poignancy, it recalls with a quaint mellow remoteness 
the strange taboos of a shy and stiff society, narrow- 
minded, serious, stuffy, and inflexible, because at heart 
so unsure of itself, yet incongruously composed of 
creatures of real flesh and blood. The story centres 
around the youthful love affairs of Lady Isobel 
Ingleby, born in 1850, daughter of a ruling family, 
with a strong, but ill-informed desire to break through 
the conventional ties that governed her actions in soci- 
ety — a society that seems already as strange and dis- 
tant as that of the Roman Empire, though indeed with 
little else in common, unless the Romans have been 
grossly slandered. Sir Philip Gibbs regards it all with 
a wistful and wondering sympathy. If he does not 
get inside the skins of his characters, still the puppet- 
show has a quaint and quiet charm of its own. 

His son’s novel, The New Crusade, while less com- 
petently written, has more vigour and movement. It 
is not a tract, nor a propagandist exhortation, not the 
blue-prints of a revolution, nor even, what would bet- 
ter suit the word Crusade, of a reaction. It is a purely 


a 


fictional extravagance, an essay in deliberate farce. 
The fundamental idea, the attempt of a repentant mil- 
lionaire to popularize a nudist cult in England, offers 
excellent opportunities for foolery, which, however, 
are not always adequately realised. A greater sureness 
of touch and a clearer certainty of intention would 
have made it a better book. Mr. Gibbs at times seems 
torn between the ghosts of Swift and Butler, with 
H. G. Wells hovering on the outskirts of the battle. 
Too often the book is mildly amusing where it should 
be hilarious, though it must be commended for an 
admirable callousness in wiping out incidental char- 
acters whenever it is any help to the story, with proper 
fairy-tale ruthlessness. 

he mixture of light fantasy and somewhat serious 
satire of newspapers and public opinion is not always 
very smooth, and the end of the story leaves an im- 
pression of helplessness, rather in its handling than in 
its idea. Still, it is an amusing tale, with a variety 
of incident, and reads easily. 

Cambodian Quest is an Oriental thriller, with guns, 
knives, Chinamen, mistaken identity, smooth villain, 
and sinister hero. , The scene is laid in Saigon and 
the jungle back of it, with plenty of exotic colouring. 
The story is well arranged and developed neatly, with 
a skilful introduction of characters, and a very capable 
handiing of suspense. There are stolen jewels, mur- 
ders, and abductions, and a suave and philosophical 


policeman. 
L. A. MacKay 


YOUTHFUL ZEST 


Dopp THE Porrer, by Cedric Beardmore (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy ; pp. 309; $2.00). 

HE author of Dodd the Potter has a name of 

his own, but it is rather as the nephew of Arnold 
Bennett that he is introduced to the public. The book 
— in Canada with a bright girdle plastered with 
allusions to the relationship, and with laudatory ex- 
cerpts from the comments of the English press. If 
one cannot quite endorse the epithet ‘brilliant’, one 
can without hesitation agree that here are few of the 
signs of the amateur. Like Arnold Bennett, Mr. 
Beardmore writes of the Pottery towns, but with a 
different emphasis. His novel is the story of Dodd 
Bowering’s mild yet engrossing romance, with all its 
ardours and perplexities. Dodd’s is a dual personal- 
ity. By day he is Dodd the Potter, wholly absorbed 
in his work; at nights and on holidays he is a carefree 
romantic, the victim of one enthusiasm after another. 
His love affair is the last and most enduring ; that love 
affair makes the book. 

Mr. Beardmore writes well, handling his material 
with facility and a certain grace. Technically the 
novel is of a high standard ; parts of it are outstanding, 
notably the description of Dodd’s sensations before 
and after his appendix operation. The theme itself 
fails to satisfy. Arnold Bennett created for literature 
the Five Towns and their inhabitants, in their prosaic 
and terrifying drabness and solidity. As individuals, 
his people are insignficant, but they are not individuals 
primarily ; they are part of that collective ity, 
the Five Towns, and tremendously important in that 
their every action reveals that personality. In Bennett's 
tales of the Five Towns, the towns are more than 
background, for without them the tales would lose 
their meaning. : 

Cedric Beardmore’s interest in the Five Towns 1s 
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only incidental. He writes of them with a zest and 
youthfulness which set their drabness at defiance. He 
is concerned not with their personality, but with 
Dodd’s, and not with Dodd the Potter, but with Dodd 
in love, which means Dodd away from the Potteries. 
Dodd as we see him is a romantic and an idealist, in 
no way characteristic of the Five Townsfolk. One 
would not quarrel with this, were Dodd as an individ- 
ual significant enough to hold the centre of a novel. 
‘Dodd had no prospect of a brilliant career like the 
others, he was outstanding in nothing. His smile was 
his fortune, and that was ruined by a Semitic nose 
above it and a hopeless complexion’. Delightful, yes, but 
not at all important. One would not demand that the 
heroes of novels be important in themselves, but surely 
the Dodds, those triumphs of the commonplace, should 
have some significance beyond themselves. Hence our 
Old Wives’ Tales, American Tragedies and Main 
Streets. Dodd Bowering has no such claim. He is 
‘an enthusiast in love’, that is all. ‘Full of vitality’ 
and ‘delightful’, Dodd the Potter is, but neither pow- 
erful’ nor ‘brilliant’ because it lacks body. From a 
novelist who shows such promise as Cedric Beardmore, 
one can expect something better. 
M. A. CAMPBELL, 


LEISURELY ENTHUSIASM 


A NaturAList In Brazii: The Fauna and Flora 
and the People of Brazil, by Konrad Guenther (Allan 
& Unwin; pp. 399; 32 Plates and 40 Sketches ; $7.25). 

ROFESSOR GUENTHER possesses that rare 

combination, a wide range of scientific knowledge 
coupled with a quick appreciation of natural beauty. 
The entomologist so often becomes enthralled with his 
subject to the exclusion of all else, and the lover of 
scenery merely a vague enthusiast, that it is an out- 
standing pleasure to meet with some one whose real 
delight in natural beauty is informed by exact knowl- 
edge or, from another point of view, one whose de- 
tailed knowledge is vivified by sensitiveness to the 
loveliness of the whole. The Publishers tell us that 
Professor Guenther was ‘employed as “pestologist” by 
the State of Pernambuco’, but his hook has the zest 
of holiday-making rather than the casualness of ob- 
servations made in the intervals of painstaking re- 
search. His year in Brazil took him hither and yon, 
and all his observations are enlivened with a Euro- 
pean’s delight in the tropics, and enriched by compar- 
isons with previous travels in Ceylon. 

From the sands and palms by the emerald-coloured 
sea of Brazil to the complex outpouring of interwoven 
life in the forest, from the arid desert with its few and 
specialized species to the gardened cities of the coast, 
Prof. Guenther moves with leisurely enthusiasm. 
There is no creature too insignificant to escape his 
comment. Burrowing crab and alligator, parasitic 
‘jigger’ and the Morpho (most splendid of butterflies), 
strangler figs and aerial orchids with the insects that 
fertilize them, humming-birds and vultures — each 
contributes its vital thread to the pattern of strange 
life that is slowly woven for the reader until he pic- 
tures a land rich in all natural beauty. 

Professor Guenther has also something to say of 
Brazilians ,a charming and hospitable folk, but who 
invited his stinging criticisms by their ignorant and 
brutal destruction of the wild life about them. Man 
of his remarks on the economical and aesthetic mad- 


ness of rash ‘exploitation’ make beneficial reading for 
us in Canada. One has a guilty feeling that he has 
also been looking on at our own idiotic wastefulness. 

Take it any way, this is a book to own and browse 
through again and again, whether by laymen or 


scientist. 
H. K. Gorpon 
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SHORT NOTICES 


WANDERINGS, by Arthur Symons (J. 
M. Dent & Sons; pp. 292; $3.00). 

There could be no apter title for this 
chronicle of the author's imaginative and 
actual voyages. More than half of the 
book relates to wanderings in France; the 
remainder has to do with wanderings in 
Italy, Germany and England. The sec- 
tion on Bordeaux is no unfair sample of 
Mr. Symons’ method; he sits on the 
terrace of a café in the main square, drink- 
ing in impression after impression of the 
life and buildings about him; he recalls 
that Montaigne was once a mayor of 
Bordeaux, and is led on by what is surely 
the slenderest of threads to speak of men 
who are the proper intimates of Mon- 
taigne—Ronsard and Lamb. There his 
reverie ends; and we are left hanging in 
mid-air not knowing whether we shall 
ever get back to the charming terrace 
where the flight began. Impressionism 
could scarcely be carried further. We 
make no complaint as long as all the 
impressions are really evocative and sig- 
nificant; but we are in the very heart 
of ennui when they are not—as they 
certainly are not in Mr. Symons’ long 
description of his pursuit and recovery 
of a valise lost in Brittany. Special men- 
tion should be made of the chapter ‘Un- 
spiritual Adventures in Paris’ in which 
the author revisits the shrines of Baudel- 
aire and Verlaine, and recalls his exper- 
iences with the latter a half-century ago; 
this chapter has its interest for the student 
of Verlaine as well as for the admirer of 
Mr. Symons. 

E. K. B. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARTS, by Sir 
Charies Holmes (Bell-Clarke Irwin; pp. 
xxxvi, 236; $3.00). 


It is not easy to see the practical ap- 
plication of this book in a quite satisfac- 
tory light. To be sure, it may serve — 
in the words of the preface — ‘as a 
handbook for the use of the many teach- 
ers and visitors to Museums and Galler- 
ies’, but it is too handsome a volume 
and its author too distinguished an expert 
for this application of it to appear ade- 
quate. More fully illustrated and ex- 
panded, it might become a standard guide 
to the arts for all English-speaking read- 
ers. As it is, one doubts the book's 
effectiveness. In a word, it is too good 
for a handbook, too condensed and too 
little illustrated for a text-book. 

As examples of the author's stimulus 
—if examples are needed from so exper- 
ienced a judge and so attractive a prac- 
titioner — here is a bouquet of quota- 
tions :— 


Indeed, when we consider representa- 
tive art as a whole, we shall find the 


presence or absence of this sense of life, 
this intense vitality, an almost infallible 
criterion of excellence. An imperfect 
image which conveys this vital sense is a 
work of art; the most complete represen- 
tation which fails to convey it is dead 
and doomed from the outset. [A radical 
claim, not likely to be endorsed by the 
modern schools, but not easy to dismiss. ] 

Architecture, strictly speaking, only 
comes into existence when the builder de- 
liberately incorporates with his construc- 
tion some feature which is not essential 
to its utility, but which is intended to 
please or to impress the eye. [Is the 
author true to the first quotation when 
he says this?] 

A jug, for instance, should be com- 
fortable to grasp and easy to empty. 
[Cheers both from the potter and the 


pothouse! ] 
B. F. 


YEARS OF TUMULT, THE WORLD 
SINCE 1918, by James H. Powers (W. 
W. Norton & Company; pp. 345; 
$3.00). 

John Dos Passos in his recent novel, 
1919, or Mr. Allen in his Only Yester- 
day, tell more graphically and grippingly, 
perhaps, the tale of the year of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the mad era 
which has succeeded it, but it is to Mr. 
Powers’ book that one would be best 
advised to turn for a cool, balanced, his- 
torian’s account of the past thirteen years. 
He writes in the dispassionate, narrative 
style to which readers of that admirable 
magazine, Current History are accustomed 
and seems to have no prejudices, if we 
except a rather naive faith in the innate 
virtues of middle-of-this-roadism. That 
does not mean that the urge to give art- 
istic form to this historical treatise is com- 
pletely absent; it even has a dramatis 
personae; the League is ‘the Faust in the 
international drama’ and the Treaty is, of 
course, the villain. 

The book is uniformly sound, thor- 
ough and readable, and the two best chap- 
ters are possibly those on India and Ger- 
many. There is a very full index, but 
the frontispiece and end-papers present 
maps which are both inadequate and in- 
accurate. 


F. H. W. 


HEATHEN RAGE, by Gerald Stanley 
Lee (Richard R_ Smith; pp. 342; 
$3.00). 

Mr. Lee has a hobby horse, and rides 
it hard, but it is a sturdy horse and a 
genial rider so not only the rider and 
the horse, but even the reader, survive 
the experience, if a little jaded. Why, 
Mr. Lee asks himself, have the profes- 
sions lost caste? And why do the heath- 
en rage (to the question what is a heath- 
en I can only answer: not Mr. Lee)? 
He then gives us some very sound and 
extremely readable criticism of physicians, 
lawyers, parsons, and teachers. It is per- 


fectly true that the real business of the 
doctor is prevention rather than cure, and 
the same applies to priest and lawyer, 
even if the remedy is not quite so simple 
as the author imagines. To him it is all 
a matter of coordination of mind and 
muscle, a matter of ‘converting your mus- 
cles’, of ridding yourself of tension and 
tautness, and this happy state can be 
reached by a regular system of exercises, 
the most important of which is to bal- 
ance an orange on your head. Not a new 
idea (except perhaps for the orange), but 
true enough. Tension and tautness, hus- 
tle and bustle help no one, to play well 
one should have ease and grace, and if 
this system can bring a little more of 
those into the world — and I see no 
reason why it shouldn’t — oranges be 
it by all means. But Mr. Lee has a one- 
track mind: one should not completely 
ignore the psychological approach to the 
problems of crime and education, neither 
of which can, in spite of the good auth- 
or’s efforts, be reduced entirely to coor- 
dination, except in a much deeper sense. 

For all the space devoted to them, I 
cannot see the difference, in this Utopia 
(which by the way is just around the 
corner) between a doctor and a priest, 
though I feel there should be some. En- 
tertaining and interesting though the book 
is, it would be far more so if it had 
been reduced to half its length. 

G. M. A. G. 


ECONOMIC DISARMAMENT, by J. H. 
Richardson (Allen and Unwin; pp. 224; 
7/6). 

Professor Richardson, who was for 
nine years one of the ablest and most in- 
dustrious members of the International La- 
bour Office, and who has been responsible 
for much of the excellent research work 
of that organization, writes with an un- 
usual knowledge of his subject Economic 
Disarmament. Anyone who has given 
any thought at all to the complicated 
problem of the relations of modern states 
must be increasingly aware that these re- 
lations are at bottom largely economic 
and industrial, and without progress in 
these fields, political cooperation and mil- 
itary disarmament are pious hopes. For 
these reasons Mr. Richardson gives all of 
his attention to the restrictions—prin- 
cipally tariffs—that are imposed on in- 
ternational trade; to measures for secut- 
ing greater liberty in trading; to the in- 
ternational organization of production 
and trade; to the regulation of conditions 
of labour; and finally to monetary sta- 
bility. Very wisely he recognizes that 
the problem is not to discover new paf- 
aceas, but ‘the application of the main 
features of those already made, many of 
which are far in advance of measures for 
their practical realization’. But even with 
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his unique experience Mr. Richardson was 
not able to forsee the calamitous events 
of the past few years, for in his opening 
pages he states that ‘the closing years of 
the decade saw currency stability largely 
restored in most countries, reparations and 
war debt payments adjusted, and public 
finances convalescent’. Probably the most 
interesting sections of the book, to Cana- 
dians at least, are those dealing with the 
proposals for a general tariff in Great 
Britain, and the plans for extensive Im- 
perial Preferences which seem likely in 
view of the forthcoming Ottawa confer- 
ence. The author points out that, owing 
to the trades chiefly affected and to the in- 
crease in production costs due to tariffs, 
unemployment will increase rather than 
decrease. While the retreat from the gold 
standard and the boycott of Japanese 
goods in China may have momentarily 
upset this calculation, his arguments seem 
irrefutable. In regard to Empire Pref- 
erences, he suggests that if they are made 
effective, reprisals against Britain and the 
Dominions are almost certain, as for in- 
stance by a repudiation of obligations un- 
der the favoured nation treaty clauses, 
which will materially reduce Britain’s 
share of world trade. The book is clear, 
and concise, and contains many excellent 
tables of prices, etc., and is particularly 
timely in its appearance. 
N. MACK. 


THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON, by 
J. M. G. Itard, translated by George and 
Muriel Humphrey, with an introduction 
by the former (Century Co.; pp. 101). 

The editor of the ‘Century Psychology 
Series’ is to be congratulated for the in- 
clusion of this monograph in the series. 
Itard’s five-year-long experiment, based 
on a conviction that ‘Victor’ had not 
been abandoned as an idiot child but for 
some other reason, and that his abnor- 
mality was due to lack of human inter- 
course and society makes fascinating read- 
ing. The record of his successes and 
failures not only constitutes a document 
of unique interest for those interested in 
the theory of learning, but tells a poig- 
nantly human tale. On the whole, 
though, as the introduction points out it 
would be experimentally impossible to 
verify Itard’s hypothesis, as against the 
view that the child was born an idiot, 
it is hard not to catch some of Itard’s 
enthusiasm: certainly his success in teach- 
ing Victor to read, to understand what 
was said to him in a measure, and even 
to write a few words make an aston- 
ishing story, as for his failures, and chief- 
ly in regard to speech, perhaps the an- 
alytical method of Condillac and Locke 
was partly to blame; there are also at 
least two points in the narrative where 
the infliction of punishment abruptly 


brought a promising line of instruction 
to a premature close. Like the famous 
experiments of the eighteenth century 
upon subjects whose vision had been re- 
stored by an operation, Itard’s case re- 
minds us of Diderot’s remark that for 
an adequate cross-examination of such 
persons you would require the combined 
powers of a Newton, a Descartes, a Locke, 
and a Leibniz. Itard was no such genius, 
but nevertheless his record of this case 
certainly deserves to be rescued from ob- 
livion and made accessible to all concerned. 

The translation is very readable, and 
is couched faithfully in English counter- 
part of the French of 1801-6, the period 
concerned. 


H. R. M. 


GERMANY NOT GUILTY IN 1914 (ex- 
amining a much prized book), by M. H. 
Cochran. With a foreword by H. E. 
Barnes (Boston: The Stratford Co.; pp 
xi, 233. $2.00). 

The author of this book sets out with 
the legitimate object of differing from 
the conclusions reached in Professor 
Schmitt's Coming of the War. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his arguments are so 
buried beneath prejudice and mere rude- 
ness that it is impossible to evaluate them. 
The title indicates in itself a somewhat 
curious attitude. It is worthy of note 
that Professor Cochran and others of the 
self-styled ‘revisionists’, though obviously 
engaged in arguing a case, assume the 
role of pure scholarship though seeing 
nothing but sinister designs in those writ- 
ers with whom they disagree. 

It is high time that all this nonsense 
about ‘war-guilt’ and ‘pro-Entente’ or 
‘pro-German’ historians was dropped. It 
is only the business of historians to seek 
to find the real causes of the War. In 
such a complicated subject it is obvious 
that they will arrive at different conclu- 
sions in some degree. If Mr. Cochran 
had contented himself with reasoned crit- 


icism he might have written a valuable 
book, but by a wild attack on the motives 
and ability of a distinguished scholar he 
defeats his own purpose. There are, of 
course, individuals who defend the ‘war- 
guilt’ clause in the Treaty of Versailles: 
but on the whole historians regard it as 
an incorrect statement of fact. The real 
obstacle to any revision of the clause 
lies not in doubt as to its accuracy but 
in political complications inherent in any 
revision of the treaty. 
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In a foreword Professor Barnes writes 
that this book ‘will impress the most 
casual reader as a magnificently careful 
analysis of a book which, however elu- 
sive in argument and slovenly in such 
an elementary requirement of scholarship 
as accuracy in translation, is yet impor- 
tant. It is indeed, and is recognized to 
be, the best presentation written in Am- 
erica of the point of view which most 
of us shared during the war.’ One won- 
ders what type of reader would be ia- 
terested in this amazing statement. Mr. 
Cochran engagingly writes: ‘For a num- 
ber of years much argument has been 
spent on the question as to which book 
on the origin of the World War is the 
best, and which is the worst. With the 
publication of Professor B. E. Schmitt's 
The Coming of the War one of these ar- 
guments is settled definitely, for there 
can no longer be any doubt as to who 
has written the worst.’ 

Through the 233 pages of excited at- 
tack one is reminded of that legendary 
Man from Missouri, in the university of 
which state Mr. Cochran is an associate 
professor of history, who quietly but 
continually demanded convincing argu- 
ment of all statements — an excellent 


rule. 
G. deT. G. 


MEN, MYTHS, AND MOVEMENTS IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE, by William Rose 
(Allen and Unwin; pp. 286; $3.25). 

A useful assortment of papers on var- 
ious themes in German literature, modern 
and medieval — the beast epic, the Faust 
books, Simplicissimus, Goethe and the 
Jews, the Expressionists. Not on the 
whole a book for the general reader, save 
perhaps in its concluding chapters — 
three of them — on German Expression- 
ism, which present this notable post-war 
movement very lucidly and helpfully. 
This part of the volume is the more to 
be recommended because it definitely fills 
a gap. Everyone has heard of ‘Expres- 
sionismus’, few know what it means and 
what authors and works it is based on. 
Those who read these chapters will find 
out. Why did Mr. Rose not publish a 
smaller separate volume on this one topic? 


Perhaps he will do so. It should find 
a quick public. 
B. F. 
EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 


SELF-GOVERNMENT, by A. L. Gordon 
Mackay (Allen and Unwin; pp. 270; 
$2.25). 

All who are interested in education 
should read this excellent account of the 
practical experiments in self-government 
carried out by the author both in schools 


and university, within the limits per- 
mitted by the present system. They are 
of absorbing interest. Mr. Mackay does 
not lose himself in vague generalities, but 
is concrete and to the point. Nor does he 
make extravagant claims: he only points 
out that in fact his pupils did at least 
as well as others in examinations, and 
there can be no doubt that they gained 
considerably in initiative and develop- 
ment of personality. The aim was to 
make. pupils realize their own responsibil- 
ities, to make them help themselves and 
each other under the guidance of the 
teacher, a guidance the more exacting for 
being more indefinite. 








Mr. Mackay’s suggestions on the teach- 
ing of English in particular are invalu- 
able to any teacher of that subject. The 
instances he gives of dealing with bad 
language by frank and open discussion 
cannot be too highly commended. As 
regards universities, the author gives a 
detailed account of his experiments in 
economics, but other subjects also could 
gain a good deal from a perusal of them. 
For in a university at any rate, each in- 
dividual teacher can do a great deal within 
the limits of his own courses to relieve 
the monotony of endless set lectures, a 
method justified, it seems to me, only 
when the lecturer has a personal contri- 
bution to make. 


Statistics 











HE Canadian census of 1931 shows a considerable in- 
| crease of population in the Dominion. 


UR own private economist and statistician has made a 
survey of the growth of intelligence during the last 
two years. His conclusions are epoch-making. 


OR purposes of this study the population was divided 
into four categories, ie. (a) super-intelligent (readers 
of THe CaNnapIAN Forum, (b) people of average intelli- 
gence (your neighbours, for instance), (c) Members of 
Parliament (average I. Q.), and (or) readers of Sunday 
Editions, The Toronto Telegram, etc. (fill in name of local 


journal), (d) non-readers. 


IS conclusion is that category (a) has increased .033 
(decimal nought three three) in the last two years. 

This coincides perfectly with the increase in circulation of 
Tue CaNnaDIAN Forum (allowing four to the family and 


deleting infants). 


Tuis is a perfect illustration of cause and effect. 


F you, intelligent reader, have a friend (or even a rela- 
tion) who could qualify for class A, please send us her 
(or his) (1) name, (2) address, (3) intelligence quotient 
(this is optional), and we shall be delighted to send him 


(or her) a free sample copy of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
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The seriousness of the problem can- 
not be denied as long as matriculants enter 
universities with a mental equipment al- 
most incredibly slender considering the 
many hours they have been taught, as 
long as intelligent undergraduates so fre- 
quently fail to shoulder the responsibil- 
ities that are rightly theirs. And a modest 
account such as this will probably help 
to solve that problem more than half a 
dozen discussions of general principle. 
I therefore most heartily recommend this 
book to every teacher; parents also will 
learn from it what can be done, so that 
they may more effectively insist that it 
shall be done. Our machine-like systems 
bid fair to turn out mental Robots, and 
that we must avoid at all costs. 

G. M. A. G. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI, by 
E. W. Thomas (Columbia University 
Press; pp. 229; $3.00). 

Miss Thomas’ account of the life and 
works of Christina Rossetti is the prod- 
uct of attentive study and careful dili- 
gence. It bears the marks of wide read- 
ing and copious reference; it is stuffed 
with fact, quotation, and authority, 
prickled with detail like a roll of barbed- 
wire. Tendencies and qualities are duti- 
fully ticketed, grouped and card-indexed; 
one feels that the natural form would 
be statistical tabulation rather than con- 
tinuous prose. It is a dusty style, rather 
like an earnest. and unusually competent 
undergraduate essay; the judgments are 
a little pat, cautious, and mechanical. It 
seems indeed more like a labore of will 
than of love, with all the scrupulous at- 
tention of museum classification. If the 
index were only more detailed, it would 
make a very useful reference book, but 
it will hardly be read for its charm. 

L. A. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended notice 
in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
(Toronto Public Library; pp. 54). 
THE RICH FISHERMAN, by Eric Dun- 
can (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 113; 
$1.50). 
LIFE AND THE LAND WE LOVE, by 
Charles Benedict (C. Benedict; pp. 104). 
THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT, Ed- 
ited by S. Kwauk (Montreal Chinese 
Students Association; pp. 52). 
GENERAL 
THE PASSIONATE SPINSTER, by Wil- 
= Platt (Scholartis Press; pp. 192: 
/-). 
BACKWATERS, by John Gawsworth 
(Denis Archer; pp. 111; 5/-). 


THE SOUL OF AN ATOM, by W. Den- 
ham Verschoyle (Search Publishing Co.; 
pp. xii, 107; 7/6). 

D. H. LAWRENCE, by Anais Nin (E. 
W. Titus, Paris; pp. 146). 

AMERICAN OUTPOST, by Upton Sin- 
clair (Sinclair; pp. 280). 

LIGHT, by Archibald Weir (B. Black- 
well; pp. 418; 12/6). 

REMINISCENCES OF A_ PUBLIC 
SCHOOLBOY, by Wm. Nichols Marcy 
(Elkin Mathews &% Marrot; pp. vii, 188; 
6/-). 

SHADOWS OF THE AMATOLE, by D. J. 
Darlow (Longmans, Green; pp. viii, 62; 
$1.25). 

EDUCATION FOR EMPIRE SETTLE- 
MENT, by Alex. G. Scholes (Longmans, 
Green; pp. xii, 250; $2.50). 

DAVID, An International Review of 
Politics and Literature (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 32; 1/-). 

ON MARXISM TO-DAY, by Maurice 
Dobb (Hogarth Press; pp. 48; 1/6). 

THE CALL OF THE NORTH, by H. H. 
Houben (Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
vi, 348; 15/-). 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
THE AGE OF REACTION AND RECON- 
STRUCTION, Edited by FP. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw (Clarke, Irwin; pp. 219; $2.50). 

THE ODYSSEY, Translated in Verse by 
J. W. Mackail (Oxford University Press; 
pp. x, 513; $5.50). 

THE LURE & ROMANCE OF AL- 
CHEMY, by C. J. S. Thompson (Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 248; $1.75). 


LIMITS AND RENEWALS, by Rudyard 
Kipling (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
400; $1.75). 

INTERNATIONAL CHANGE AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE, by Sir John 
Fischer Williams (Oxford University 
Press; pp. vi, 76; $1.00). 

VARIETY OF WAYS, by Bonamy Dob- 
ree (Oxford University Press; pp. 118; 
$1.50). : 

CARLYLE, by Emery Neff (W. W. 
Norton; pp. 282; $3.00). 

HUMAN STERILIZATION, by J. H. 
Landman (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xviii, 341; $4.00). 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, by Sir Edmund 
Chambers (Oxford University Press; pp. 
25; $ .30). 

ON BEING CREATIVE, by Irving Bab- 
bitt (Houghton Mifflin; pp. xliii, 265; 
$2.50). 

THE EDUCATION OF JEREMY BEN- 
THAM, by Charles W. Everett (Columbia 
University Press; pp. xxii, 216; $2.50). 

SOCIAL ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
LICS, Report of Delegation from the 
U.S.S.R. (International Industrial Rela- 
tions Assoc.; pp. 168). 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN PRE-WAR AND SOVIET RUSSIA, by 
Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fair- 
child (International Industrial Relations 
Assoc.; pp. 132). 

VERSES, by Anna De Bary (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 46: 3/6). 





MESSERS HAVELOCK AND 
MICAWBER 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

I was much amused by Mr. Have- 
lock’s denunciation of all those who pre- 
sume to think more radically than he, 
which he embodied in an article in your 
last issue called ‘The Politics of Mr. 
Micawber’. He proceeds to his final ex- 
communication after some very curious 
juggling with the philosophy of history. 
The people whom he decides to call ‘par- 
lour bolsheviks’ believe that revolution 
can be effective, they believe in the ‘cat- 
astrophic interpretation of history’ and 
such an interpretation, according to Mr. 
Havelock, ‘belongs to the child’s history 
book of kings and battles’. Yet, in the 
very same paragraph, he airily explains 
away the success of the Russian Revolu- 


tion as ‘partly a historic fluke’. Passing 
over the fact that modern geology, mod- 
ern biology, and a large and respectable 
school of modern history, do find the 
catastrophic interpretation to be the most 
satisfactory one, I wonder if it is not 
Mr. Havelock’s ‘historic fluke’ theory 
which ‘belongs to the child’s history book 
of Kings and battles’. 

Like all Liberals who are timidly feel- 
ing their way into Socialism, Mr. Have- 
lock obviously feels that he is a very 
advanced and courageous reformer (Does 
he not intend to right the wrong in the 
distribution of Toronto’s milk?) and it 
annoys him to come in contact with peo- 
ple more advanced than himself. He can 
give them no credit for small, good deeds 
of their own, but pictures them plunged 
in ‘a philosophy of despair’ and waiting 
for ‘a smash-up in Germany’. This be- 
trays an astounding ignorance of the ef- 
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forts of real Canadian radicals in their 
fight — to give one example — for the 
right of free speech, efforts which have 
been paid for in mass arrests and de- 
portations in the last few weeks. 

But it is not Mr. Havelock’s argu- 
ments nor his claims which interest me. 
It is the species he typifies so well. Mr. 
Havelock is a Mugwump. This is not 
a term of abuse but a classical political 
definition. The Mugwump is the re- 
former who will always be found more 
willing to fight against the forces of gen- 
uine and effective reform than against the 
forces of reaction. It is the Mugwump 
who has ruined Social-Democracy in the 
past thirty years, smashed the British 
Labour Party, and made a laughing stock 
of the Second International. If a real 
Socialist Party ever comes into being in 
Canada it will be full of Mugwumps 
and Mr. Havelock will be one of them. 
However, I suppose he means well; all 
Mugwumps do. 

Yours, etc., 
FELIX WALTER. 


STRAW MEN — A REPLY 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

In the May issue of THE CANADIAN 
FORUM appears an article on the Pol- 
itics of Mr. Havelock which he has en- 
titled ‘The Politics of Mr. Micawber’. 
In this illuminating contribution to the 
solution of the problems of a bewildered 
humanity, Mr. Havelock uses a species 
of argument of which, I am afraid, the 
delightful satire will be largely unappre- 
ciated. After stating: the case of the pres- 
ent crisis, he proceeds to set up a straw 
man by attributing to a radical minority 
the attitude ‘that in the very process’ of 
an impending catastrophe ‘all things will 
be made new’ and, of course, from this 
basis a number of other straw premises 
which he as easily annihilates. 

The ‘radical minority’ has a discom- 
forting habit of being far more dialectical 
than Mr. Havelock supposes, and as a 
result they do not overlook such pro- 
found possibilities as a Fascist self-ad- 
justment of capitalism. On the contrary 
if Mr. Havelock would but take the 
trouble to read their literature, and the 
Lord knows there is no scarcity of it, 
he would see that they not only are aware 
of the possibility of such a temporary 
self-adjustment, but that they warn with 
all the vehemence at their command 
against its very probability. As for the 
next profoundity attributed to them that 
the ‘fruits of catastrophe are in the long 
run healthy and sweet’, it smacks of a 
sickly inanity which is neither here nor 
there. When three miners were shot at 
Estevan for the crime of showing their 


class solidarity, a catastrophe occurred, 
and the radical minority is more con- 
cerned with the reasons for the catas- 
trophe and the lessons to be drawn from 
it, than to indulge in such idle specula- 
tions as to whether the ‘fruits are in the 
long run healthy and sweet’. Likewise 
when the radical minority speaks of an 
impending catastrophe in Germany, or 
elsewhere, and of the possibility of trans- 
forming such an event into a stepping 
stone for proletarian emancipation, it is 
not merely a question of polemics. It 
is a realization of the existing crisis; it 
is an understanding of the social forces 
at work in a death grip for survival, and 
finally it is an appreciation of the in- 
evitability of catastrophe as a natural 
phenomenon, the ill effects of which can 
be minimized by an intelligently pre- 
pared leadership. This later point is 
conceded by Mr. Havelock in his reference 
to the ‘years of steady constructive la- 
bours’ on the part of the leadership of 
the Russian State. 

Mr. Havelock reminds the radical mi- 
nority that there are some immediate 
problems, i.e., (a) the overhaul of the 
Canadian banking system; (b) the de- 
velopment of fresh waterpower; (c) the 
supply of credit to the farmer; (d) the 
distribution of Toronto's milk. One 
could name a few other immediate prob- 
lems, i.e., (a). the supply of bread to 
scores of thousands; (b) the annihila- 
tion of a middle class people whose in- 
come depended on dividends which are 
now being passed by dwindling profits; 
(c) the class-terror that has become the 
answer to the cry for bread, etc., ad. inf. 
But it is to be observed that Mr. Have- 
lock merely states the problems without 
any indication that capitalism can solve 
them. The radical minority and other 
members of the ‘great unwashed’ have 
been assured that the solution of such 
problems was the special forte of, and the 
excuse for the existence of a superior cap- 
italist class, but three long years of ever- 
deepening crisis is drawing to a close, 
and so far we have not heard any omni- 
potent and infallible voices, other than a 
pious affirmation that in due course Prov- 
idence will look into the matter. There 
are other banking systems than the Cana- 
dian but it has yet to be proved that any 
of them have prevented or solved the 
ever-deepening crisis. 

It would be refreshing for those 
charged with the enforcement of law and 
order to learn from Mr. Havelock that 
the radical minority ‘are waiting on the 
future with passive expectation’ (italics 
are mine) and that they ‘still conceal an 
inherent belief in social miracles’. No, 
no, Mr. Havelock, you have misjudged 
the radical minority. 

Yours, etc., 
J. COWAN 


INCENTIVE 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

How often we hear it said that people 
would have no incentive to work under 
a Socialist regime—that they would sim- 
ply loaf and shirk if they had no oppor- 
tunity to make money! We hear very 
little about the incentive to cheat, lie, 
shirk, and loaf which the present system 
provides. 

Society has become so honeycombed 
with graft and dishonesty that the aver- 
age person avoids, as far as possible, all 
business transactions, and fairly cringes 
when at last he is forced to enter into 
negotiations with anyone for even so 
small a thing as having his walls calso- 
mined or his woodwork painted. 

If a contractor is called in and asked 
for an estimate, he is very apt to quote 
one brand of material and then use an 
inferior one. I have even known one 
who quoted two coats of paint—one fiat, 
and one enamel—and then attempted to 
put the customer off with one coat which 
was neither flat paint nor enamel, but a 
cross between the two, put on in such a 
slap-dash manner that it looked as though 
it had been done with a broom. When 
faced with his promise he tried various 
ways of squirming out of it, one mo- 
ment denying that he had ever promised 
it, and then saying that he had made a 
mistake and estimated too low. Instead 
of using quick-drying enamel he used a 
greasy messy paint which he mixed him- 
self and which was still sticky thirty-six 
hours after being applied. 

If you buy your own paint and hire 
a workman to put it on, you cannot be 
sure that he will not cheat you. If 
work is plentiful he may — I say he may 
—hurry it through in a hit-or-miss man- 
ner, sO as to get away to another job. 
If work is scarce he may dawdle over it 
and make you pay for much more time 
than is really necessary. 

If you enter into conversation with 
him you are quite likely to find him an 
ardent supporter of the capitalist system. 
Not long ago one of them informed me 
seriously that ‘he had no use for the la- 
bour people — that no socialist system 
would ever work because you can’t change 
human nature!’ According to him no 
system will ever work which does not 
furnish plenty of opportunity for the in- 
dividual to indulge in graft and chican- 
ery of all kinds. That being a prerequis- 
ite of success, it seems strange that the 
present system is not in a more thriving 
condition since it is certainly rich in such 
opportunities. 

I do not believe that human nature is 
incapable of being appealed to along al- 
truistic lines (I think the contrary has 
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been proven many times), but for the 
sake of argument let us grant that the 
human being is an animal motivated only 
by self-interest. It should not be diffi- 
cult to show him that he would be much 
better off under a system which aims at 
an equitable distribution of our natural 
resources. 

The difficulty, of course, is that at 


present the minds of the people are con- 
trolled by the capitalists. Until we ob- 
tain control of the educational system 
there is small chance of a revolution, con- 
stitutional or otherwise. 


Yours, etc., 
MARGARET DONNELLY. 
Edmonton, Alta. 














BINKS AND BUBBLES, AND OTHER 
CUTE TRICKS 


HE above title is quite misleading: 
T actually it is not the caption for 
this column at all, but the title of a 
forthcoming essay on the later Milne, the 
Milne who, landing in New York, takes 
his sturdy stand and swears to mar the 
features of the first man who says 
‘whimsy’ — and who then returns home 
and calmly lets seep another tumbler of 
treacle, labelled Give Me Yesterday. But 
enough of that. Our immediate object 
is the film of Michael and Mary, from 
which, thank God! many of the more 
offensive dinkiness have been deleted. But 
‘Binks’ and ‘Bubbles’ (father and mother 
Price) still remain, and even the adult 
personalities of Herbert Marshall and 
Edna Best cannot completely counteract 
that dreadful elixir of infancy which is 
swiftly becoming associated with the once 
delightful Milne. Victor Saville’s adap- 
tation is, as I have suggested, quite good, 
and his direction is fairly imaginative, 
though a little lax —- except in the scene 
of the murder and the two following 
scenes, which are gripping. D. A. Clarke- 
Smith’s performance of the man who 
came back is a superb characterization, 
and Frank Lawton makes the endearing 
epithets sound less revolting than the av- 
erage juvenile would have done, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, with fairly con- 
ventional parts and none-too-distinguished 
writing to work on, play beautifully, in- 
dividually and together. 

The same Victor Saville directed Sun- 
shine Susie, an assignment which must 
have been a great relief after facing the 
task of debinking Milne and still re- 
taining a play. And the resultant enter- 
tainment is, with The Love Parade, the 
best of all the screen musical comedies 
that have come to my notice. How much 
credit is due Mr. Saville is a question, as 
I am told the picture was remade. from 
a German film which starred Renate 
Muller. She (and I should think Herr 


Klapper) was retained, an English sup- 
porting cast assembled, and the picture 
retaken. Whoever deserves the credit, 
Sunshine Susie is an excellent piece of 
work. So disarmingly delicious is it that 
for the life of me I can’t think of a point 
to criticize. The story is light but in- 
telligent, the lyrics and melodies gay and 
unpretentious, the acting perfect, and the 
direction swift and very deft. And, 
there’s not a chorus number in it! In- 
cidentally when I applauded that fact to 
one lady, she replied, ‘No, J think in that 
office scene the girls should have all been 
in chorus costumes and got up and danced 
on the typewriters. That would have 
been original.’ Owen Nares, 
though a trifle more alive than that pret- 
ty puppet Jack Buchanan, is very much 
the regulation musical comedy lead; but 
Renate Muller is charmingly individual. 
It may be significant that the one scene 
in which she not only lost her charm, 
but appeared almost repulsive, was the 
moment in the taxi when she rather prud- 
ishly said No...... As for Jack Hul- 
bert, he is one of the world’s sublime 
madmen. His dance in the baggy mack- 
intosh is a thing to remember forever. 
The third English picture that I have 
to comment on is Stranglehold, an in- 
credibly ancient and heavy melodrama 
which opens in the stokehold of a lizer, 
where one stoker suddenly remarks to 
the other, ‘Odd to meet a public-school 
man here, what? Are you Eton or Har- 
row?’ ‘Rugbih, es a metteh of fect.’ 
All through the film there were moments 
so unintentionally ridiculous as almost 
to be funny, but most of them remained 
regrettably within the limits of the sad. 
The plot is the one of a half-Chinese 
Englishman whose almond-eyed love has 
been wronged by the villain, and kills 
herself. The avenger, a world-famous 
doctor and research scientist, not only 
flooies the market so that all the villain’s 
investments crash, but personally fore- 
closes the mortgage on his house, poisons 
his son, and demands the surrender of 
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his wife. The thing was execrably dir- 
ected by (Hairbreadth?) Henry Edwards, 
and overacted by the villain. Its one 
merit was the perfect performance of the 
avenger, whose beautiful voice and ex- 
quisite unoxfordized diction made the af- 
fair bearable. 

For nearly a week I thought that the 
musclebound Stranglehold had surpassed 
even Hollywood's crudest efforts. Then 
I saw Business and Pleasure, and realized 
that for sheer crudity and stupidity Hol- 
lywood can still give the world consid- 
erable odds. My sole reason for seeing 
the picture was that it marked the return 
of Jetta Goudal, that fascinating crea- 


_ ture and capable actress who, because she 


dared to sue the great DeMille and won 
some twenty-thousand dollars from him, 
was for four years boycotted by all the 
loyal producers of Hollywood. A frater- 
nal gesture, surely! Now she is back, 
back, but it is a pity that she should have 
had to return in a role that gave her no 
scope for individuality, and under a com- 
pletely uninspired director. The story, 
properly scenarized, directed and acted, 
might have made a passable farce, but 
as it was it became merely another of 
those pitiful attempts at ‘comedy-drama’ 
which most of Will Rogers’ pictures have 
been. As for Rogers himself, he may, 
as many intellectuals have assured me, be 
a wit of the first water on the lecture 
platform, but in the movies he is just 
a clumsy, monotonous and self-conscious 
ham. 

An example of a good idea lost 
through incompetent use is The Lost 
Squadron, which started with the excel- 
lent thought of having Erich von Stro- 
heim play a role very similar to the char- 
acter which press reports have built up 
for him. And von Stroheim plays it to 
the hilt. His, in fact, is the only real 
acting in the picture. The capable Rob- 
ert Armstrong and Mary Astor are wasted 
on ordinary roles, and Joel McCrea, 
though pleasantly cheeky, can scarcely be 
said to act. The story brings a trio of 
buddies back from the war and, after a 
period of tough sledding, lands them jobs 
as stunt-fliers for an independent pro- 
ducer-director, who constantly hopes for 
an accident to add a thrill to his master- 
piece. An accident, of course, happens, 
and, need I tell, one buddy gives his life 
for another. All of which, done with 
even as much imagination as in Wings, 
would have been above-average movie 
stuff. As it is, aside from the mechan- 
ically exciting stunt scenes it is pretty 
routine fare — scarcely more than ten 
times as good as Hell’s Angels. The only 
passage where there is any evidence of 
imagination is, fittingly, silent, save for 
a wonderful eerie wind, which wails with 
sinister gentleness while a great spotlight 
picks out various objects subtly connected 
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with the wreck. Any applause one might 
feel inclined to give this bit, however, is 
forgotten when one beholds the ending, 
which displays the Hollywood idea of im- 
agination. The ghostly hero rides back 
in an ectoplasmic aeroplane, whereupon 
his little dog, with that psychic sense 
with which all masters’ dogs are tradi- 
tionally endowed, sees his lord, and sor- 
rows when the latter, his vision now lim- 
ited by release from terrestrial bonds, fails 
to return his greeting. 
PAUL GARDNER 


THIS IS THE NIGHT 


HIS IS THE NIGHT indeed, and, 

so far as we are concerned, the 
nightingale ‘is singing o’er the grave’ of 
One Hour with You. Or is it perhaps 
the ‘mocking-bird’ after all? Certain it 
is that Mr. Frank Tuttle's nocturne is 
at times strikingly reminiscent both in 
theme and technique, of Mr. Lubitsch’s 
recent ‘chevalric’ roundelay, but to attempt 
to apportion the praise, which we are so 
eager to bestow, on a basis of analysis 
of influences would be both inconclusive 
and inadvisable. It may be observed, 
however, that the symmetry of This is 
the Night consists in a slightly more 
conscious and calculated balance of struc- 
ture (in its recurrent motif ‘Madame Has 
Lost Her Dress’) than was employed in 
One Hour With You, and the consequent 
necessary adjustments of weight and tex- 
ture are unerringly achieved. Appropri- 
ate ‘body’ and solidity are introduced in 
the serious undercurrents of the character 
and relationships of the ‘temporary’ hus- 
band and wife, yet the indispensable 
lightness and gaiety of the whole, with- 
out which the plot would be pitifully 
inadequate, is easily sustained. Nor are 
the most striking similarities to One Hour 
With You the best features of the later 
picture. The spontaneous melodious out- 
bursts of the whole populace — Holly- 
wood evidently accepts the mystic com- 
munal theory of ballad origin — and the 
episode of the railway porters, though af- 
fording fine and significant vignettes, fail 
to convince, in the broad outline. On 
the whole, therefore, the indications fa- 
vour the conclusion that Frank Tuttle 
has admirably justified his new departure 
— and we sincerely hope that he will 
soon prove to us that it is more than 
“beginner’s luck’. 

An arbitrary device which greatly en- 
hances the light fantastic quality of This 
is the Night is the change of scene, and 
the fun, which flags a little at the end 
of the Paris section, picks up again at 
once under the influence of ‘fresh fields 
and pastures new’. We obtain an un- 


dreamed-of insight into the potentialities 
and perils of lip-reading in mirrors and 
of that seemingly inoffensive word ‘Cin- 


cinnati’, into the musical qualities of bot- 
tles and tumblers and the vagaries of lad- 
ders; and we are afforded a new angle 
on the adjoining balcony situation, joy- 
ously reminiscent of Private Lives. It is 
back in the Paris section of the story, 
however, that we find the simple sublime 
in verbal assault and battery — ‘Right 
now I'm working on an idea of my own. 
I am going to tear you down and put 
up an office building where you now 
stand’. 

In the matter of casting, One Hour 
with You has provided the truly ‘in- 
evitable’ two — Roland Young and 
Charles Ruggles. Young's characteriza- 
tion of the sorely-tried, usually sombre 
lover, Gerald Gray, is as perfect as Bunny 
West's description of him as the ‘Menace 
of Venice’ and Ruggles as the said Bunny 
is a delight from his confusingly topo- 
graphical introduction, as ‘West of the 
American Express’ to his last heart-break- 
ing, and jaw-breaking demand for dry 
champagne. Lily Damita as ‘Chou-Chou’ 
is charmingly French, consistently capable 
and sometimes really delightful, though 
occasionally to be suspected of a trace 
of that quality of which Thelma Todd 
is the horrible consummation. Carey 
Grant is aggressively ornamental and ath- 
letic as the Javelin-thrower of ‘both ac- 
curacy and distance’ and deserves real 
credit for one most natural and effective 
burst of laughter, while the unsmiling 
servant demands lavish tribute in that 
coin from the audience. 

By process of elimination, remains only 
to praise the photography which contrib- 
uted its full share to the pleasing result. 
The promise of some most interesting 
camera angles of Paris and, notably, of 
the train, was fulfilled by a succession 
of most picturesque and beautiful Vene- 
tian scenes guaranteed to awaken the most 
hardened to share Bunny's befuddled de- 
sire to go ‘gloating in a flondola’, and 
to echo the picturesque Venice police in 
their enthusiastic summation — ‘Viva 
l’'amore’. 

MARY E. CARMAN 


COMMUNITY DRAMA 
IN MONTREAL 


O the rest of Canada, Montreal has 

never appeared, other than humour- 
ously, in the role of a drama patroness. 
Whereas other Canadian cities, notably 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and Ot- 
tawa, have for many years boasted in the 
possession of progressive experimental 
groups, and have attained a fairly respect- 
able standard of production, Canada’s 
Greatest Metropolis (after the affectionate 
label of tourist propaganda) has ambled 
along quite content, or possibly not quite 
so content, with the amiable sentimen- 
talities of her various social and religious 


‘drammer’ clubs. However, during the 
past two or three years there has been a 
decided improvement; the patient, as the 
bulletins say, is well on the way to re- 
covery. But before this patient can hope 
to rise in his health and vigour from the 
sick-bed he will require the following 
attentions and services:— 

(1) A specialist, a medical attendant 
of the type and stamp of Roy 
Mitchell. 

(2) An operating theatre with some 
adequate equipment. 

(3) A new diet with plenty of vita- 
mines; a forced abstinence from 
sweets and starchy foods. For 
evil conditions arising from diet 
neglect compare the sad fate of 
The Ivory Door and the Mask 
and the Face. ; 

(4) A few kindly attentions from 

. friends and well-wishers, such as 
bouquets, etc. 


A brief glance at the community 
drama efforts of the past year in Mon- 
treal should illustrate the fact that mat- 
ters are not so bad as some people think. 
Each of the four leading groups gave us 
one presentation, at least, which was de- 
serving of public approval and critical 
acclaim, and which possessed the great 
virtue of deviating from the usual! type of 
play chosen by amateurs. 


The Montreal Repertory Theatre came 
out of the drawing-room and boudoir 
long enough to introduce an element of 
storm in their tea-cups by a most effec- 
tive production of Elmer Rice’s The Ad- 
ding Machine, but the expressionistic 
technique of the play and treatment so 
confused or disgusted the conservative 
fraternity that the company beat a hasty 
retreat, and were to be found soon after- 
wards safely enshrined in davenports and 
dinner-jackets dispensing popular comedy 
via The Man in Possession. The Y. M. 
H. A. Players, a sturdy organization 
which can always be depended on to 
choose a sound modern play and to pro- 
duce it simply and quite efficiently, 
brought their best foot forward for a 
courageous production of Pirandello’s 
Right You Are If You Think You Ace. 
But possibly the two most ambitious 
showings were made by the students of 
McGill in attempting Georg Kaiser's 
tragedy From Morn to Midnight’ and 
Christopher Marlowe's, the pre-Shake- 
spearean master of the mighty line, Dr. 
Faustus. Both of these plays possess 
technical difficulties and problems of in- 
terpretation to task the ingenuity and ex- 
perience of a professional art theatre. The 
fact that they were handled smoothly 
speaks well for the future of community 
theatricals in Montreal. In addition to 
these outstanding productions we had 
Sherwood’s The Road to Rome, and An- 
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derson’s Saturday’s Children given by the 
McGill’s Players Club and the Y. M. 
H. A. group. 

Last but not least, the production of 
plays for children attained a new stand- 
ard and a new popularity this year. With 
the approach of spring there were no less 
than four companies of amateurs produc- 
ing the special type of dramatic phantasy 
or romance which appeals to our movie- 
bereft kiddies; while since early Decem- 
ber the McGill Children’s Theatre had 
been ringing up one success after another 
with weekly sell-out performances of 
Robin Hood, Alice in Wonderland, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and Lady Gregory’s 
The Dragon. Montreal Players certainly 
have not been neglecting the children. 
They pay too well. 

So you see — we aint dead yet. 

WILL BURKETT. 


THE SEASON AT THE U. OF T. 


HE past dramatic season here has 

been exceptionally lively, and at 
the same time the quality has been excep- 
tionally high. Of the thirty plays done 
in English (excluding the eight original 
plays, most of which were considered 
quite worth doing) twenty-four are, in 
this writer’s opinion, quite first-rate, and 
the others are with one exception good 
second-raters. 

The most important event of the year 
was undoubtedly the formation of a Uni- 
versity Dramatic Association, which 
brings together all existing societies and 
endeavours to use their most competent 
members in first-class plays. This step 
was finally made possible by Edgar 
Stone’s offer of the use of Hart House 
Theatre on certain afternoons, rent-free, 
and by the cooperation of the Theatre's 
Costume Department in lending costumes 
when necessary. The Association was 
formed late in February, and three short 
productions were done this season; next 
season it is hoped to do a short play 
about once a month, and at least one 
full-length experimental production. The 
Plays done by the U.T.D.A. this spring 
were: the first two scenes of the last 
act of Hassan, by James Elroy Flecker, 
under the direction of Professor Wilson 
Knight; Thief in the Night, an original 
Play by L. A. Mackay; and The Bride- 
groom by Lajos Biro. 

Another society made its debut this 
season — the Dramatic Guild of the On- 
tario College of Education, whose aim 
18 to do plays of good calibre and not 
impossible of production in high schools. 
Its activities included a talk on acting by 
George Hayes of the Chauve-Souris com- 
Pany; another on ‘Speaking English’ by 
Campbell McInnes; three afternoon pro- 
ductions, and four evening productions, 
including The Great Broxopp, a play of 
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Milne’s earlier period, when he was still 
writing for adults; and a bill of Cana- 
dian plays. The one-act plays produced 
were: A Marriage Has Been Arranged 
by Alfred Sutro; The Brink of Silence 
by Esther Galbraith; The Dweller in the 
Darkness by Reginald Berkeley; Joint 
Owners in Spain by Alice Brown; the 
first act of The Romancers by Edmond 
Rostand; The Sire de Malétroit’s Door 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; Box and Cox 
in modern dress; and five original plays: 
The Patriot and Sabbath by Nathaniel 
A. Benson; The Piper to Pay by Selwyn 
Dewdney, and Stromboli and But We Go 
On Forever by Paul Gardner. 

Another important event of the season 
was the decision of the Victoria Dramatic 
Society to turn from drawing-room com- 
edy of the Wilde-Coward type, which 
is utterly impossible for any but the most 


exceptional amateurs, and to do instead 


Galsworthy’s excellent and essayable The 
Silver Fox, which they performed suc- 
cessfully under the direction of Horace 
Wilson. Their short productions, too, 
were more numerous, of higher quality, 
and for the most part better produced 
than in recent years. The list includes: 
Synge’s The Shadow of the Glen, Len- 
nox Robinson’s Crabbed Youth and Age; 
Milne’s The Man in the Bowler 
Hat; Galsworthy’s Hallmarked; Stanley 
Fancy Free; ‘ Christopher 
Morley’s The Rehearsal; and Tarking- 
ton’s The Trysting Place (not recom- 
mended). 

Trinity’s work was limited to French 
plays, participation in U.T.D.A. pro- 
ductions, and a most successful modern 
dress revival of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, complete with a motorcycle. We 
were much impressed by the freshly-re- 
vealed modernity of the comedy, and re- 
commend it highly for similar revivals. 
Dixon Wagner was the director. 
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The most ambitious and most con- 
sistently excellent programme of all was 
as usual that of the Players’ Guild of 
University College, which both in choice 
of plays and in quality of production 
maintained its highest level in seven years. 
Unfortunately the intended production of 
Kaiser's From Morn to Midnight, an ex- 
cellent modern play (produced last year 
at McGill), had to be postponed until 
the coming fall. Its weekly afternoon 
meetings offered, besides a talk on Native 
Drama by Arthur Shields of the Abbey 
Theatre Players, a talk on Expression- 
istic Drama by L. A. Mackay, and a 
paper on ‘The French Well-made Play’ 
by Gilbert Norwood, the following plays: 
Lima Beans by Alfred Kreymbourg; the 
first act of The Adding Machine by Elmer 
Rice; Cathleen ni Houlihan by W. B. 
Yeats; The Shadow of the. Glen by 
Synge; the third act of The Captive by 
Edouard Bourdet; the ‘Closet Scene’ from 
Hamlet; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern by 
W. S. Gilbert; the first act of Ghosts by 
Ibsen; Creditors by Strindberg; Poverty 
by Hans Alin; The Bear (also known as 
The Boor) by Chekhov; and two orig- 
inal plays: One With A Soul by Paul 
Gardner, and Midway by Henry Noyes. 

The Dramatic Club of Loretto Abbey. 
under the direction of Mother Estelle, 
again showed, in Twelfth Night, what 
wonders expert direction can do with a 
female cast. 

L’Habit Vert was most successfully 
performed by the French Club of Uni- 
versity College, and Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon, a well directed production, was 
given by the Cercle Francais of O.C.E. 
Both were done in French. 

The Victoria Music Club again re- 
vived Patience, capably but with less suc- 
cess than in 1927. 

C. W. K. 
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One of them hailed as a real triumph in “The Books of the Month”, 
one of them recommended by the Book Society, the other described as 
“the work of a great mind” by the Times Literary Supplement. 


“A DAY’S TALE” 
by LEWIS GIBBS 


A film version of a novel is generally a matter for either lamentation or 
laughter. It is most unique also most entertaining, to find a novelist using 
film technique to achieve an artistic and realistic triumph as is seldom attained 
by the moving picture. This is what we find in “A Day’s Tale”. 


The whole novel occupies the space of a single day, and tells of the lives 
of a number of ordinary people. It is done in a succession of swift pictures 
such as one sees at the cinema. 


The day begins with everybody having the same kind of trouble—each at 
their own appointed hour — of waking up. Then begins the daily round, shown 
in short flashes — Mrs, Crompton grappling with the charwoman — Ron vat 
school worrying about neglected homework — Mr. Crompton in his office, seized 
with an inexplicable impulse to kiss his stenographer — an actress worried 
about lunch — Mrs. Crompton being kissed by the nameless stranger of the 
Summer holidays — so it goes on. We see the conflict of actions and emotions 
of the various peoples. In dozens of short flashes we have glimpses of people 
who are as real and as vivid as they would be if seen on the screen. This is a 
truly remarkable tale. Price $2.00. 


“MINER” 


by F. C. BODEN 
(Recommended by the Book Society) 


This is the story of a young miner of to-day from the time he leaves school 
at fourteen; his beginning as a truck boy, his promotion, and his full develop- 
ment as a miner hacking at the coal face in a narrow tunnel miles from the 
ground. The poverty and squalor, the vulgarity and cruelty of the life are 
realistically and. vividly drawn, as are his work-mates, his parents and his sweet- 
heart. This is the story of a human being of great heart whose nearest parallel 
is the soldier in the trenches. Mr. Boden is a miner and a poet which com- 
bination alone explains the realism and beauty of this tale. Price $1.75. 


“FREE LOVE” 
by ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAI 


The Times Literary Supplement describes this book as “The work of a great 
mind, observing with intelligence, understanding, and pity”, and as having 


, 


“amazing heat, vitality, and crudeness”. 


The reader is given a detailed and vivid picture of what life is like under 
the present Soviet Regime, and for this alone the book is well worth reading. 


The story itself, however, has an enthralling interest — it is of a young 
woman in love with a man and in love with the communist cause. She is 
supposedly a typical product of the Revolution, working hard at the “boarding 
house” or “house-commune” which she has been instrumental in starting. The 
tenants give her endless trouble until she is almost sick with worry, aided and 
abetted by the remorse of living apart from her husband. She is supposed to 
believe in free love, but is unable to restrain her jealousy at her husband’s 
unfaithfulness. This is one of the most amazing books Russia has so far 
produced. Price $2.00. 


J. M. Dent €# Sons Limited | 
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